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IN THIS TERRITORY 
THE ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 
WILL SERVE YOU WELL 


WE, too, have to order—we have to 

depend on some one else—and 
we know what it is to be delayed, 
hampered, provoked by poor shipments 
and annoying waits. 





We have profited by experiences of this kind, 
and as a result our present system enables us 
to assure you of satisfaction in quality, 
promptness of shipment and reliability in 
every particular. . 






Our prices are right, we will show you so. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 


308 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Marline Cable Hangers 


Mechanically correct recognized as 
standard article in telephone con- 
structon material—they assure saving 
in time and money. 


Made right in every detail—Marline 
loops are tight, accurate and uniform 
in length. Hooks made to snap over 
the messenger strand doing away 
with the necessity of closing each 
hook with pliers. 


Martine Cable Hangers are worthy of 
investigation— write 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY (OMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
3922 Superior Ave. 





CLEVELAND, O. 
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FI N’s NEEDED 

by every 
Electrical Mechanic 

Lineman 
Signalman 
Supervisor 
Repairman 
Inspector 

solute necessity for linemen. 

Case of genuine leather, dur- 

able and compact. 

7 TOOLS 

in constant use. Each one of 

superior quality. They are: 

pliers; 4s inch nickel-plated 

tweezers: 5-inch nickel-plated 

scissors; double bladed knife, 

combined; 3-inch half round 

mill file; ““Champion,”’ screw 

driver and 2-foot boxwood 

If your jobber cannot supply 

you, write us. 

Mathias Klein & Sons. 


Electrician 
Easily carried in the pocket. In great demand by electricians. An ab- 
KIT CONTAINS 
Klein’s 7-inch side-cutting 
screw driver and wire scraper 
rule. 
Chicago Canal Sta. 34 


Cat. No. 4031 














PEIRCE 


, Cow Horn Break 
"Arm Bracket 


Can be readily fas- 
tened on end of arm 
or between two pins. 
leads wire from one 
end of cross arm to 


the other or to sub- 





scriber’s premises. 


Underhang Bracket 





Easily and quickly installed; 
provides an additional circuit 
below a filled cross arm. 
Saves cross arm expense. 


Information on any Peirce spe- 
cialty gladly furnished. Write. 


HUBBARD & CO. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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HAPPINESS. 

Men strive for wealth, power, fame, glory, position, 
learning and the like, whatever their station in life. 
Women strive for social standing, display, beauty, 
The ultimate end of all these 
That is what all 
the world is seeking and yet few of us understand 


love and the aesthetic. 
efforts is enjoyment or happiness. 


that happiness is but a mental condition which should 
be easily attained.—A. A. Goddard. 











Is Your National Membership in Order? 

The date having been set for the next annual conven- 
tion of the National Independent Telephone Association, 
TreLerpuony believes it pertinent to remind those companies 
which propose to be represented and to take an active part 
in the deliberations of the association, that there are cer- 
tain requirements laid down by the by-laws which must be 
met before one is qualified to vote. 

Chief among these requirements is that which declares 
that every company which desires membership must sign 
its application and pay its dues at least 10 days before the 
annual meeting. 

\nother is that the payment of dues for a company en- 
titles but one representative of that company to vote. 
Should a company desire more than one vote, it may make 
proper application and pay dues for as many as it cares to 
(10 days before the meeting), but not to exceed one vote 


for every 1,000 units, or major fraction of a thousand units 


stituting the system. 
hose portions of Article Five of the by-laws which bear 
“rectly upon the question of representation at the meeting 


arc reproduced below: 


ARTICLE V. 


Section 1. Every company that shall have been admitted 
{. membership by the board of directors and which shall, 
tcn (10) days prior to the date of the annual convention, 
have complied with all the conditions imposed by the by- 
ls\\s upon members, shall, by its authorized representative 





or representatives present at the convention or meeting, be 
entitled to vote for directors and upon all questions sub- 
mitted at the annual or at any special meeting of the as- 
sociation. 

Section 2. Every company entitled to vote as provided 
in the preceding section, may have as many representatives 
as it shall, 10 days prior to the annual convention, have 
paid annual dues for, and each such representative present 
shall be entitled to cast one vote for each director to be 
elected and to cast one vote upon all questions submitted 
at the annual or special meetings of the association; pro- 
vided, however, that the entire representation of such 
company shall not exceed one vote for each 1,000 units 
or major fraction thereof, operated by such company; and 
provided, further, that the number of votes from any state 
shall not exceed one for each 1,000 units or major fraction 
thereof (each unit to consist of either one operating tele- 
phone or one circuit mile of toll line), owned by mem- 
bers of this association from such state, but each state 
having present a representative of a company entitled to 
vote, shall be entitled to cast one vote. 

Section 3. The secretary of the association shall, at the 
opening of the first session of the convention on the first 
day thereof, certify to the convention the names and ad- 
dresses of the companies admitted to membership that have 
complied with the by-laws so as to be entitled to vote at 
the convention. The credentials committee may verify the 
statements made in such certificate by an examination of 
the books of the association if they desire so to do. 

Section 4. Every company entitled to representation aft 
the convention or meetings of the association shall before 
noon of the second day of the convention, under the hand 
of its president or secretary or some authorized officer, 
certify to the credentials committee the number of units 
operated by it and the name of the person or persons 
authorized to cast the vote of such company; provided, 
however, that no person shall be authorized to cast any 
vote for any company who is not a bona fide officer, em- 
ploye or stockholder of such company.” 


Wishing to see a full measure of interest taken in the 
next convention and an expression of opinion from all 
quarters, TELEPHONY urges upon its readers the neces- 


sity of keeping this matter in mind.« Don’t postpone the 
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preliminaries until it is too late. As individuals you are 
particular to register on certain days in order to cast your 
vote for the best men for political office. So, now, register 
early to avoid congestion and possible disqualification. 
Be on the ground and vote on all matters which affect the 
industry. 


—_—@— 


The Question of “Going Value.” 
In these days of widening spread of state public service 





commissions, which have, in many instances, regulatory 
power of varying extent over public utility corporations, 
particularly as to rates and service, the question of plant 
valuation has become a live one. We have, on several occa- 
sions, printed the views of experts upon the subject. These 
do not always agree, but their perusal furnishes a basis 
for discussion and suggests new lines of argument. 

The question of “going value” and good will, is no !ess 
important. What allowance should be made for the going 
value of a telephone property in its appraisal for the pur- 
pose of determining a fair rate of revenue? Here there is 
probably an even wider divergence of opinion. The prob- 
lem is one which merits close study and TELEPHONY is dis- 
posed to publish everything obtainable which may throw 
light upon it. 

We have received several requests to print in full the 
paper on this subject which was presented last year by 
Frank F. Fowle before the Western Society of Engineers. 
An abstract of this paper was published by TELEPHONY 
at the time of its delivery. This, however, is not regarded 
as sufficient and a desire for the complete paper has now man- 
ifested itself. We are, therefore, beginning tlie paper in this 
issue, doing this the more readily as Mr. Fowle’s recog- 
mized standing in the field of electrical engineering gives 
contributions an authority not possessed .by, many 
others. Mr. Fowle is now one of the editors of the Elec- 
trical World, New York. The paper is reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Western Society of Engineers, of Feb- 


1912. 


his 


ruary, 





Work of the Civic Federation. 

There appears on other pages in this issue of TELEPHONY 
a statement prepared by the National Civic Federation de- 
scriptive of the work which that organization has been 
carrying on looking to the codification and analysis of 
the various laws, state and national, which bear upon the 
question of the supervision of public utilities. We have 
-printed this statement almost in its entirety because we 
Mbelieve the Federation’s undertaking is of great impor- 
tance to the telephone field. Out of this compilation, when 
completed, should come a summary which ought to be 
-invaluable to those interested in the composition of pub- 


lic utility laws, or in their amendment. 





The Development of the Motor Truck. 
One thing which is bulking bigger and bigger every year 
in the telephone business is the spread of the use of the 
automobile, the motor truck and the motorcycle. Com- 


mercial houses long since realized the advantages of the 


machine over the horse for many purposes, and telephone 
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companies, with other public utility corporations, are nov 
following in their foot steps. 

Each succeeding year sees new applications of the power 
vehicle to telephone company needs, and new devices and 
Each 


their time and 


new models especially adapted to fill those needs. 
year sees also a larger appreciation of 
money saving qualities for the telephone man, evidenced 
by the steady increase in sales. 

H. W. Perry, manager of the publicity department of the 


commercial vehicle branch of the National Automobile 


Shows, held annually in New York and Chicago, has sent 
us some interesting data regarding motor trucks, showing 
the comparative costs of their operation and the opera- 
are, in 


tion of horse propelled vehicles. His comments 


part, as follows: 


“The total average cost of operation and maintenance oi 
gasoline machines ranges from about $8.50 per day for a 
one-ton truck to $18.50 a day for a 10-ton truck. The aver- 
age for electric vehicles is approximately two-thirds of 
these figures, but their mileage is proportionately less. It 
costs a little more than $5.50 a day to keep and use a 
one-horse outfit, and $8.50 a day for a two-horse team, but 
a horse or team cannot average more than 15 miles a 
day against from 50 miles for a five-ton motor truck to 100 
or more for a one-ton truck, 

The actual cost per ton mile of hauling with horses in 
the city is from 14 to 18 cents with a double team, and 
from 20 to 35 cents with a single horse. The cost per ton- 
mile with motor trucks, all. items of overhead expense in- 
cluded, is from about 7 cents for a five-ton truck to 111-3 
cents for a one-ton truck. 

The lower cost of doing work with power wagons is, 
however, only one of the principal advantages realized 
from their use. Their increased speed and mileage capa- 
bilities enable one to reach out into new territory too far 
to be served by horse power and to gain new customers 
by the quicker service. They also are more dependable 
and regular than horses in bad winter weather and dur- 
ing the midsummer season. All large users testify to this. 

Most of the truck makers have added entirely new mod- 
els to their lines for the coming year, and have embodied 
improvements that increase the efficiency, economy, dura- 
bility, dependability and convenience, and improve the ap- 
pearance, of the power wagon. No business man can be 
sure that he is not losing money on his hauling or deliv- 
ery service or that he is posted on motor trucks until he 
has seen and compared the latest models.” 


There is no doubt that material benefit will accrue to the 
telephone manager who will so arrange his affairs as to 
attend the motor vehicle show to be held in Chicago just 
prior to the annual convention of the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. The latter meetings are fixed 
for February 18, 19 and 20. 
February 10 to 15, in Chicago. 


The motor show will be held 


It would be an exceedingly profitable move for every tele- 
phone man who plans to be at the convention if he would 
make it a point to be in Chicago, say for the preceding 
Friday and Saturday—the 
show. This would give him two days to acquaint himsel‘ 


last two days of the motor 
with the very latest in motor construction, give him 
free Sunday in the metropolis, and leave him fresh and 


vigorous to engage in the three-day convention. 
























The directors of the Nation- 
al Independent Telephone As- 
sociation met on Monday, at 
the association’s headquarters, 
in the McCormick building. 
Chicago. The date for the 
next annual convention of the 
association was fixed as Feb- 
ruary 18, 19 and 20. It will 
be held, as usual, in Chicago. 
The hotel in which headquar- 
ters will be established is to 
be designated shortly by the 
convention committee. 

Ed D. Schade, general man- 
ager of the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
telegraphed his resignation as 
a director of the national asso- 
ciation, which was accepted, 
and J. W. Callahan, general 
manager of the Illinois Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Chi- 
cago, was unanimously elected 
to the vacant place. 

One of the important trans- 
actions of the directors at this 
meeting was the passage of a 
resolution designed to further 
the exact determination of the 
authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over 
telephone companies. This 
resolution was as follows: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that it is the 
sense of this board of directors 
that it will inure to the in- 
terest of the telephone using 
public and the investors in 
telephone securities, if the jur- 
isdiction and powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
over interstate telephone traf- 
fic should be more clearly and 
fully defined. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the president and two oth- 
er members of this board of 
directors, to be appointed by 
him, shall constitute a commit- 
iee to prepare suggestions for 
a bill to be introduced in Con- 
zress for such amendments as 
may seem necessary to existing 
law, to fully vest in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
power to regulate rates, pre- 
scribe character of service, 
and the conditions under which 
t shall be given, and such 
ther and further powers as 
may seem to said committee 
to be wise. 





National Convention Set for February 18, 19 and 20 


Directors of National Independent Telephone Association Meet—Schade Resigns, Callahan Elected His Successor 
—Resolve to Draft Suggestions for Bill More Fully Empowering Interstate Commerce 
Commission—Service Association Recognized 











J. W. Callahan, New National Director. 

J. W. Callahan, elected this week a director of 
the National association, is comparatively a recent 
member of the active telephone fraternity. He 
accepted last May the position of general manager 
of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Chi- 
cago. Most of his previous experience has been along 
railroad lines, although he was general superintend- 
ent and general manager of the Illinois Tunnel Co. 
several years ago. 

His latest connection with the company was made 
as it emerged from the receivers’ hands, since which 
time its rehabilitation has been accomplished largely 
through his efforts. 

Mr. Callahan has rapidly assimilated the telephone 
“atmosphere” and has adapted himself to the cir- 
cumstances existing in the field. He is a man of 
powerful, albeit most attractive, personality and has 
succeeded in a remarkably short time, in bringing 
order out of the natural chaos of a long receiver- 
ship. Deadwood has been cut adrift, live men in- 
stalled, and the entire organization of the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. converted into a mar- 
velously accurate and effective machine. 

He resigned the position of superintendent of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railway, with headquarters at 
Gibson, Ind., to associate himself with the Chicago 
company. 
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“Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that at the request of this com- 
mittee, the president shall calk 
a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of this association to 
consider such proposed bill, 
and in any event, that such 
committee shall report at the 
next regular meeting of this 
board of directors.” 

President Savage appointed 
the following directors to serve 
on the committee which will 
carry this resolution into ef- 
fect: H. D. Critchfield, A. A. 
Godard, F. H. Woods and N. 
G. Hunter. Mr. Savage is also 
ex officio, a member of the 
committee. 

The committee on conven- 
tion arrangements was named, 
consisting of H. B. McMeal, H. 
D. Critchfield, L. D. Kellogg 
and J. W. Callahan. The pres- 
ident is, ex officio, a member 
of this body as well. This 
committee will prepare the 
program and will designate the 
hotel in Chicago in which the 
meetings will be held. An an- 
nouncement regarding the lat- 
ter will probably be made with- 
in a short time. An exception- 
ally comprehensive program is 
planned, the speakers to in- 
clude some of the best known 
men in the Independent tele- 
phone field. This will be 
printed in detail in TELEPHONY 
as soon as it has been worked 
out. 

Frank L. Eldridge, special 
agent for the Illinois Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., ap- 
peared before the directors as 
the representative of the Cen- 
tral States Telephone Service 
Association, of which he is the 
assistant secretary. Mr. Cal- 
lahan, who is president of the 
new organization, was pres- 
ent to further comment upon 
the plans of the Service as- 
sociation. Harold D. Stroud, 
traffic manager of the Illinois 
company, also attended the 
meeting to discuss with the di- 
rectors any questions which 
might arise concerning the 
new organization, 

Mr. Eldridge reviewed the 
circumstances which led to the 
formation of the Central States 
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Telephone Association and, in explaining the contemplated af- 
filiation, said in part: 


“The formation of the Central States Telephone Service 
Association came about without any previous intention in 
that direction on the part of the organizers. The idea first 
originated in a meeting of several of the Independent telephone 
managers in the territory adjoining Chicago—a meeting ar- 
ranged by J. W. Callahan, general manager of the [Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chicago. This meeting was called 
for the purpose of discussing long distance service generally, 
with the idea of devising ways and means to improve traffic 


conditions. It was held at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on 
October 16. 
Considerable discussion ensued, criticisms were frankly 


made and suggestions offered. By a natural process of evolu- 
tion, and not as the direct suggestions of any individual, a 
vague plan for an organization which should devote its ener- 
gies entirely to the betterment of service conditions through- 
out the Central States began to appear. This later took shape 
and resulted in the formation of such an association at that 
meeting. 

The by-laws adopted at that time were, of course, hastily 
drawn and are subject to, and deserve, amendment in several 
important particulars. This, it is expected, will be outlined 
definitely at the next meeting of the executive committee on 
December 17. 

To further map out the plans of the organization, another 
meeting of the interested managers was held at the La Salle 
Hotel, on November 12, at which time the by-laws were for- 
mally endorsed and the organization fairly launched. 

The officers elected at the first meeting were: President, 
J. W. Callahan, general manager, Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Chicago; vice-president, C. E. Tarte, general man- 
ager, Citizens Telephone Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; secretary 
and treasurer, L. J. Wiley, manager, Decatur Home Tele- 
phone Co., Decatur, Ill. The executive committee is composed 
of Mr. Callahan, Mr. Tarte; E. E. Daicey, general manager, 
South Bend Home Telephone Co., South Bend, Ind.; L. C. 
Griffitts, general manager, Inter-State Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Aurora, Ill.; W. S. Vivian, secretary and 
treasurer, Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. S. Fisher, general manager, 
Eastern Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Kankakee, IIl.; 
H. B. Gilmore, manager, Illinois Toll Clearing Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., and Thomas C. Ainsworth, manager, Kinlock-Bloom- 
ington Telephone Co., Bloomington, III. 

In carrying out the fundamental idea of the new association, 
which is service, three committees were appointed, engineer- 
ing, trafic and commercial. These are composed of the fol- 
lowing individuals: 

ENGINEERING COMMITTEE: B. C. Groh, 
gineer, Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chicago; H. B. 
Crandall, chief engineer, Inter-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Aurora; and R. L. Barry, general superintendent, Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Minneapolis. 

CoMMERCIAL CoMMITTEE: C. L. Fisher, chairman, president, 
Automatic Telephone Co., Pontiac, Ill.; Mr. Daicey and Mr. 
Griffitts. 

TRAFFIC COMMITTEE: Mr. Vivian, John F. Casey, traffic 
manager, Kinlock Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and Walter 
/. . general manager, Home Telephone Co., Logansport, 
n 

The dues of this association are to be one cent per unit per 
year; a unit to consist of one telephone or one circuit mile 
of toll line. The total assessment will not necessarily have to 
be paid at one time; only that portion which is necessary for 
carrying on the work will be called for. However, all dues 
are to be paid within 30 days of receipt of call from the exec- 
utive committee. 

It is proposed by the Central States Telephone Service As- 
sociation to accord its members, through these committees, and 
absolutely without charge, aside from the dues, expert advice 
along traffic, engineering and commercial lines. This advice, 
as may be seen from the personnel of the various committees, 
will be of the highest possible grade—advice such as is com- 
monly at the command only of large companies which can 
afford to hire specialists in the various lines. More than that, 
where necessary it will be the result of the joint council of 
several specialists in each line and not alone one. 

The association, therefore, plans to be of the greatest aid 
to the smaller company. That is, the company that pays the 
smallest amount of cash dues will receive benefits equal to 
those obtained by the company paying the largest,; something 
which has never before been attempted in the history of the 
telephone field, ‘ 

For instance, an engineering problem arises in the construc- 


chairman, chief en- 
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tion of a small toll line. It is entirely beyond the range « 
the experience of the manager and he would ordinarily be < 
a loss as to how to deal with it. If he is a member of the 
Service Association, although he may have but 150 units, and 
be paying but $1.50 in annual dues, he may communicate his 
difficulty to the chairman of the engineering committee, who 
will either write him at once and settle the question, or will 
refer it to another member of the committee for immediat: 
solution. 

Traffic questions will be dealt with in the same manner, a 
will also those affecting the commercial end of the business 
All three committees, moreover, will, from time to time, issu: 
practical, helpful suggestions along general lines for the bene- 
fit of all the members. 

The first step of importance which has already been taken 
is the compilation of a modern set of operating rules, to- 
gether with a code for the use of long distance operators. 
It is held by the association, and rightly, that uniform oper- 
ating rules are of first importance in the accomplishment of 
speedy and ‘profitable toll operation. These rules are being 
printed’ and will be distributed in quantity within a few days 
to the various companies making up the membership of the 
association. 

This is only a start. It is perfectly clear that the field 
demands, and has needed for years, just such a vigorous, 
progressive organization as this is. With the proper encour- 
agement from Independent telephone men everywhere, and 
with the endorsement and aid of the National association, there 
is every reason to believe that the Central States Telephone 
Service Association will expand its usefulness far beyond 
the limits indicated by its name, and that it will ultimately 
result in promoting a unity among the Independent telephone 
companies which will be of tremendous value to the industry. 

The association proposes to work for a standardization of 
every branch of the telephone business on a scale hitherto un- 
known. It is proposed to work with and not in opposition 
to the present district, state and national associations. It 
seeks the formal endorsement and active aid of all these. Its 
inspiration and its basic principal today is service, co-operation, 
helpfulness, and it believes that the field is ready and waiting 
for just what it plans to offer. 

There could be no more favorable time or place to bring 
the Service association before the Independent telephone men 
of the country than the convention of the National association, 
tc be held in February. The matter is brought formally to 
your notice at this time in the hope that you may be able and 
willing to arrange a place on the program of the National 
meeting for a representative of the Central States Telephone 
Service Association, to outline the purpose of the organization, 
and will accord such further recognition as may seem fitting.” 


Following this general presentation of the situation, an 
informal discussion ensued, in the course of which the indi- 
vidual directors expressed themselves as thoroughly in har- 
mony with the proposed work of the association: It was 
agreed that the convention committee should confer with the 
executive committee of the Service association regarding con- 
vention arrangements, particularly with reference to those 
for the Technical Conference. 

Mr. Callahan then addressed the directors, heartily endorsing 
the new movement. He spoke strongly of the advantages of 
co-operation among Independent telephone companies and 
dwelt upon the local and long distance development of his 
company and its plans for the still further extension of the 
system, asking the co-operation and support of the National 
association, as weli as of the members individually in the 
building up of the long distance traffic. 

Mr. Callahan was assured of the association’s sympathy 
with him and his work and was given ample and emphatic 
assurance that the desired co-operation would be forthcoming. 

The situation in the field was thoroughly gone over by the 
directors and much routine work was disposed of. It was 
the consensus of opinion at the meeting that the coming con- 
vention will be one of the most enthusiastic ever held, as 
well as one of the most productive in results. The directors 
adjourned to meet again February 17. 

The following directors were present at the meeting: Pres- 
ident Manford Savage, H. D. Critchfield, G. W. Robinson, 
Frank H. Woods, E. B. Fisher, L. D. Kellogg, N. G. Hunter, 
Theodore Gary, Richard Valentine, A. A. Godard, W. J. 
Thomas and H. B. McMeal. 











Will Loud Speaking Telephone Supplant the Ventriloquist? 


Novel Use of Telephone and Electromagnets in Conjunction with Loud Speaking Receiver for Operating the Man- 






ikins of Ventriloquists—Unique Entertainments Provided by Telephone Men in New York 
and Chicago in Which New Electrical Dummy Figured 


By Robert E. Savage 


The telephone has appeared many times on the stage, 
but it has been used in the ordinary manner and in plain 
sight of the audience. It is now an aid to pseudo ventrilo- 
quists in mystifying an audience. In giving their acts, pro- 
fessional ventriloquists manipulate their manikins, the 
movements of their hands being -usually concealed by the 
tables and benches upon which the manikins are generally 
mounted, or by the figure’s drapery. 

But, no longer is it necessary for a man to possess ven- 
triloquistic ability in order to present a successful ventrilo- 
quist performance. The loud speaking telephone receiver 
and a judicious use of electromagnets bid fair to supplant 
the old time ventriloquist with his laboriously acquired 
skill. On two recent occasions, successful so-called ven- 
triloquist acts have been presented by persons having no 
ability in that line. The effect was produced by means of 
the telephone. 

The second public use of the telephone for such a purpose 
was in Chicago before a_ gathering of business men. 
The Glee Club of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
celebrated its first anniversary last week by a gridiron 
dinner and jollification, which was patterned, to some 
extent, after the dinners of the famous Gridiron Club of 
Washington, D. C. In addition to the Glee Club, many 
of the members of the Association of Commerce were pres- 
ent. It is said that there was not a dull moment during 
the entire evening and the telephone was one of the con- 
tributing factors. 

One of the most amusing features of the entertainment 
was an electrical dummy, manipulated by Angus S. Hib- 
bard and W. G. Pierce. Mr. Hibbard was formerly general 
manager of the Chicago Telephone Co., and is now with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New York. 
During his residence in Chicago he was one of the most 
popular members of the Association of Commerce, and 
before the organization of the Glee Club, always led the 
singing. 

Mr. Hibbard presented a ventriloquist stunt, which mys- 
tified all of those present, because it is known that he is 
not a ventriloquist. However, a dummy, such as is used 
by professional performers, responded to Mr. Hibbard’s 
questions and requests, although he himself did not touch 
it, standing at such a distance that it was impossible for 
him to manipulate it in any way. Questions were an- 
swered, songs sung, the audience saluted and various other 
things were done by the dummy. No one had an idea of the 
source of the apparent life of the figure. 

These apparently mysterious things were accomplished 
by an ingenious use of the telephone and various electro- 
magnets. A loud speaking receiver was concealed in the 
body of the dummy with the horn or large mouthpiece 
facing toward the audience. This receiver was in turn 
connected to a special transmitter in an anteroom some 
200 feet away. An ordinary operator’s breast transmitter 


was also concealed in the body of the dummy, so that 
verything said by Mr. Hibbard was transmitted to the 
:perator in the anteroom. The operator, Mr. Pierce, was 
Provided with a list of the answers to the various ques- 
tions which Mr. Hibbard asked and also, being a singer, he 
vas able to respond to the requests for songs. 
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When speaking into the special transmitter, Mr. Pierce 
would, by manipulation cof a telegrapher’s key which con- 
trolled an electromagnet, cause the dummy’s lips to move 
so that the words apparently came from its inouth. With 
the other keys he was enabled to turn the head from side 





The Telephone Ventriloquist and His Partner. 


to side, and also to raise the arm in a salute. The loud 
speaking receive. was su adjustcd hat the tones when 
transmitted were rather shrill and metallic, so:nething sim- 
iar to those of professional ventriloqui-ts. 

This device was first used at the annual meeting of 
The Telephone Pioneers of America in New York the 
middle of last month. A musical show, “Examinations,” 
was given by the New York Telephone Society and W. 
D. Lindsey of the Western Electric Co. presented the 
stunt. The dummy assisted him, being listed as “Know- 
it-all” on the program. 

The little fellow not only talked well, but moved his 
arms and head and waggled his jaw like a regular sales- 
man. The audience was just about ready to vote Mr. Lind- 
sey the most accomplished ventriloquist that had ever ap- 
peared upon any stage, when “Know-it-all,’ as an encore, 
sang one of Caruso’s selections. No doubt the majority 
would have gone away firm in their conviction that such 
was the case, if the man operating the phonograph con- 
nected with the loud-speaking receiver had thrown the 
switch in time to cut off the orchestral accompaniment. 
But the audience was dumfounded when the full orchestra- 
tions came forth from the little man! Nevertheless “Know- 
it-all” furnished a novel and entertaining part of the show 
and as a partner of Mr. Hibbard scored another success in 
Chicago last week. 

The illustration, reproduced from the Western Electric 
News, shows Mr. Lindsey and his partner “Know-it-all.” 
The latter was securely fastened to his stool and electrical 
connections were made through the legs which rested upon 
copper strips in the floor. 

















The Modern Pace 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Opportunity changes her pass-word every day—the world is spinning four times 
as fast as it used to. A few misguided astronomers may try to dispute the fact—but 
they're living ‘‘among the stars."" The man who hasn’t progressed is like the house- 
holder who expects the key of his old flat to fit his new home—“‘he can’t get in.”’ 

Information soon becomes obsolete in an age where improvement dismantles more 
machinery than wear and tear—which incubates sky-scrapers over-month—which sets 
up a creed one week and upsets it the next—which creates a hero yesterday and changes 
his laurel wreath to a fool’s cap tomorrow. 

No man is secure who feels a sense of security. Self-complacency is a frost—it 
kills growth. Self-satisfaction is a rust— it dulls brilliance. The universe wants new 
ways of doing old things and the new ways become old over night. 


The twentieth century was born without a memory— it’s so busy with today’s 
achievements and tomorrow’s projects that no one has time to remember yesterday's 
exploits. 

The new era has canceled the lie of vested right. Position and assured status can 
no longer be inherited. The millions have at last overtaken the thousands. The sons 
of service are standing shoulder to shoulder with the sons of privilege. The barriers 
are down—this is the day of equal chance—when any man may have what he wills if 
he possesses the strength to reach it. 


Those whose fathers had but the right to use their hands may now employ their 
brains. New viewpoints bred of centuries of peasants’ dreams and forbidden ambi- 
tions are dominant. 


An eager Americanism is measuring off centuries in ten-year lengths—crowding 
days of energy into hour spaces. The older mankind grows the younger its masters 
become. The modern pace is wearing upon humans as wheels are worn when they 
race at reckless speed. . 


The narrow man can’t survive. Broader chests and broader foreheads are ready 
to replace him. The young man is challenging his ability. Unless he constantly re- 
news his vitality and reviews his knowledge—unless he keeps posted and keeps pac- 
ing—unless he adds to his mental kit the newer tools of thought and trade—the new- 
er systems and the newer economics—he cannot hope to compete in the after-build- 
ing. 

Just as the power riveter replaces a score of hammers—just so the new type of 
man—the virile, full-nerved, terrific, high tension worker—is pounding down the unfit. 

There is no mercy for the weakling—the battle-field of Caesar's day was not 
more brutal. Human nature has not changed — only the weapons. The Romans 
fought with steel for gold—we are fighting with gold for steel. 


The moment you become a foolish miser, gloating over your yesterdays, you are 
lost. 

You must keep absorbing new ideas as well as new air. You must build your 
walls higher and thicker and constantly. New men with new strength and new weap- 
ons of competition are “marching onward in the dawn’ to give you contest—they 
ask no quarter—they grant none. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 

























































Business I roubles 


Investigations—Regulations— T ribulations—Etc. 


By J.C. 


We have heard a great deal about the beauty of “regu- 
lated monopoly,” and considerable condemnation of com- 
petition, duplication and kindred things. 

Chicago goes through the motions of regulating a tele- 
phone monopoly every five years. Experts have come and 
experts have gone, and they have disagreed. One expert 
favored the company and claimed that it lacked $900,000 of 
paying annual expenses. 

The second expert found that the down-trodden public 
was paying $200,000 too much. The third expert has found 
that $700,000 too much is paid by the public. 


You have read the report of E. W. Bemis in TELEPHONY. 
It was finished last week. The Chicago (Bell) Telephone 
Co. has filed a reply. 

The whole issue so far seems to be dependent upon a 
new and fearful issue—extraordinary depreciation! 


Whatever the merits of the case may be, I have no 
comment to make. But I do object to the method of 
attacking the city expert, and attempting to disqualify him. 

The general counsel of American Telephone seems to 
have full command of the case. He has described Mr. 
Bemis as “a jack of all trades and master of none.” The 
new general counsel has something yet to learn about 


human nature. 








The city council hired Mr. Bemis as “expert,” and it is 
not going to be affected by any ridicule of its chosen rep- 
resentative. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has no monopoly on tele- 
phone information—neither has American Telephone. It 
was one of their old legal tricks to ridicule every man 
who appeared against them. And it never gained them one 
point. 


My first attempt to testify contrary to Bell interests was 
met with a pathetic protest from the Bell lawyer, that I 
could not possibly act as an expert because I had been a 
base-ball player. Perish the thought! 

I, too, was called “a jack of all trades and master of 
none.” Besides some other names. 

If there ever was “a jack of all trades” it is a lawyer. 
He tackles one case after another, and in every instance 
knows in two days more than all the experts on the case 
put together. 


I feel rather disappointed over the maiden effort of the 
high-priced general counsel of American Telephone. While 
he has some bitter lessons to learn, I am surprised that the 
experience of 10 years has not taught this corporation 
more sense and better judgment than to attack an opposing 
expert in such a manner. 

If there ever was a concern on earth which needed to get 
down to brass tacks and standardize its methods of common 
.sense defense, it is American Telephone. 

It is having, or is going to have a row in every American 
locality on rate questions. It will need something more 
than ridicule. It has facts but does not use them. 

I think an apology is due to the expert of the city of 
Chicago. 


The troubles of business are not external, anyway. Nine- 
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ty-nine out of every hundred corporations are in much 
greater danger of ruin from internal sources than outside. 
This country is strewn with factory wrecks which were 
caused by a few misguided people incorporating, voting 
themselves salaries and then sitting down to match their 
personal opinions against the years’ experience of others. 


There are some men in charge of business who seem to 
think that they get their guidance from Heaven. They 
give their opinions freely and without hesitation. 

They could just as easily add the management of United 
States Steel and Standard Oil to their duties and never lose 
any sleep. ._That very ignorant cocksureness accounts for 
the wrecks of business. 


I do not blame the present controllers of predatory busi- 
ness for putting it under the lock and key of special privi- 
lege. Their children and children’s children can not handle 
it, because they have neither stamina nor experience. Such 
iniquities as tariff and bounty were only created for the 
benefit of the otherwise helpless. 

The world is slowly seeing this point, as part of the in- 
equality. of opportunity. 


Big business today absolutely depends upon unfair sales 
advantages. It can not exist otherwise. 

If it can not raise prices in the open field, it can offset 
the inevitable increase in production cost by a lowering of 
sales expense in exclusive fields. 


We have today a great example in telephone practice. 
The operating Bell telephone companies purchase exclu- 
sively through the Western Electric Co. The Western 
Union Telegraph Co. now purchases exclusively through 
the same company. 

Yet this same Bell factory presumes to sell in the open 
field, and attempts to work out the ruin of Independent 
telephone manufacturers. It apparently has no other ob- 
ject. 

It is purely an unfair sales game. 


The best law possible for our country today is one which 
puts an end to unfair sales advantage. This could harm 
no one. 

This is the very heart of the business trouble today— 
making every man a hired man because he is undersold in 
his own business. 

It would have prevented the Standard Wil outrages of 
the past and made many abuses of today impossible. 


Big concerns do not have such a holiday time even with 
their great advantage. 

Recently, the Bell factory and an Independent telephone 
factory battled vigorously for a telephone contract on a 
large lake steamship. 

The representatives of the Bell factory called in aid from 
the operating Bell companies. They worked the game of 
refusing to connect with a switchboard on the boat unless 
it was furnished by the Bell factory. 

All kinds of_ pressure were brought to bear upon the 
steamship company. In fact, there was more trouble over 
the telephone contract than over the hull of the boat and 
machinery. 
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But it so happened that the boat officials had spinal col- 
umns, and possessed, as well, some American resentment 
of unnatural force. They awarded the contract to the In- 
dependent. 


It is very apparent that the government has had some 
communication with the American Telephone. It is offi- 
cially denied by American Telephone, yet the government 
affirms it. 

It is stated that some things were ordered which will 
greatly modify the attitude of Bell interests toward Inde- 
pendents. The cheering note is shown in the statement 
that Bell purchases of Independents will cease. 


The question of Bell purchases has ever been a doubtful 
one. They have been very, very persistent. As the plan 
has failed in the past, there is every likelihood of it doing 
so in the future. 

I am in hopes that the present folly of the purchasing 
arrangements will soon be an incident of the past. 

Half of the Bell purchases have been along the gold- 
brick order. They attempt to operate in communities where 
they can never hope to make a profit, and where all the 
claims of “extraordinary depreciation” and universal serv- 
tice will be wasted. 


Common sense should tell even an inspired financial king 
that an industry, such as the telephone, would thrive much 
better if every man in it could devote more time to the 
development and up-lift of the business, and less time to 
defending himself against ruin. 

If each man and each company of men were not burdened 
by a fear of invasion, ordinarily so useless and unprofitable 
to a big invader too, the world would move faster. 

Over nine-tenths of the trouble encountered by the Bell 
interests is caused practically by men or companies of 
men who find it to their interest to make the big invader 
trouble. 

By giving them trouble, the smaller dealer adds a few 
periods to his existence. It is the old story of the cor- 
nered rat. 


Illinois is having quite a time over the establishment of 
a state corporation commission. 
day. 

The Chicago utilities naturally favor home rule. They 
fear state control. Anyway, a state commission is a step 
in the right direction. 


It is very necessary to- 


I was not surprised that the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation went on record attacking the “blue sky” laws of 
Kansas. It is claimed that investment houses would be 
greatly hampered by the delay of submitting to state in- 
spection. 

It is the old story. The investment bankers have so lit- 
tle wit that they are willing to condemn a good law and 
retard their own business, because the inspection takes too 
much time and works some temporary delay. 

It certainly is preferable to have protection for the pub- 
lic, however drastic, because it leaves muney for invest- 
ment in honest securities which otherwise would not be 
available. 


There is an immense amount of money wasted every year 
on unwise investments. Surely investment bankers should 
realize that an unwise investment actually prevents a half 
dozen wise ones. 

I am getting discouraged with our financial minds. 
do not seem to see beyond their noses. 


They 


The year 1912 is drawing to a close. In a telephone way, 
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there has been little or no great change. The great pro)- 
lem is yet unsettled. 

The public has not yet swallowed the bait of “one” tele- 
phone. If the public really and truly is tired of two tele- 
phones, then the locally owned system will be supported. 

‘ 

Any Independent telephone man knows that his business 
is a local issue. That is why I have always believed in 
state organizations, because they come nearer realizing the 
peculiar problems of each individual local company. 


In spite of all croaking, 1912 is a banner year! In spite 
of “ruin” talk, we have every reason to look for great ac- 
tivity in 1913. 

Our crops are the greatest in history. Corn is king, and 
hay is heir apparent. Think of it! $900,000,000 worth of 
hay! 

Cotton, wheat and other products follow in order. Ten 
billion dollars is placed as the foundation of crop value. 


Foreign trade has vastly increased. Almost every Amer- 
ican factory has felt the increased pulse of foreign trade 
as well as domestic. 

Think of it, we shipped four billion dollars’ worth of 
goods to foreign lands! 

Railroads are so busy running over-time on 250,000 miles 
of tracks, that they have forgotten their familiar whine 
of “ruin.” 


Steel mills are exceedingly busy. Even Charley Schwab 
has swallowed some cruel words. He threatened the Sen- 
ate finance committee. He said that, if the tariff on steel 
was cut, he would go out of business voluntarily. What a 
calamity! 

Here it what he says now. He will cancel his orders for 
extensions and enlargements if the tariff is cut so as to 
allow serious competition. 

What do you know about that? 
to have to seriously compete with anyone. 


He is not even willing 


The courts have completely upset the Rockefeller-Harri- 
of economics. Great iniquities have been 
We may yet learn that eggs can be unscrambled. 
This makes people pay 


man_ school 
checked. 
We may soon have an income tax. 
taxes properly. 

The burden of tax is now on the back of the struggling 


man. Tomorrow it will be where it belongs. 


I am in hopes that all great industrial bodies will hire 
some Daniel to interpret the hand-writing to them. Great 
industrial bodies should know better than to undermine 
themselves by uneconomic tricks. 

The bigger and stronger a concern is, the deeper and 
stronger must its foundation be. But it seems to me that 
most of our so-called great concerns have but a sand foun- 
dation which a small boy could carelessly remove with a 
toy shovel. 

The big bluff is so apparent that it is ridiculous. 


I am not trying to reform the world. I hate reforms, 
anyway! I believe that economic forces will reform this 
world without anyone’s aid. 

No one can fly in the face of economic providence and 
survive. That is exactly what the big combinations are 
doing. Their doom is sealed! 

Regulation from the outside may afford temporary relief 
to the big fellow, just as an osteopathic rubbing may make 
you feel good, but nothing can stop the internal parasite 
from his daily destruction. 


MORAL: The country is still safe. 


















How Some Business Men Solved the Telephone Question 


Sketch of the Origm and Growth of An Independent Plant in El Paso, Ill.—$5,000 Capital Now Represents 


$20,000 Property—Development Brought Up to One Station for Every Four People—Some 


The El Paso (Illinois) Telephone Company’s N ew Exchange, 


This is a brief story of the El Paso Telephone Co., of 
El Paso, Ill—a story showing how it came to be organized 
and what it has done since its organization. 
of the company, in 1901, was directly due to the refusal of 


the Peoria & Eastern Telephone 
Co., then operating in El Paso, 
and which was connected with 
the Bell toll lines, to connect 
any of the farmers in the adjoin- 
ing country with the local board 
unless they discarded their Inde- 
pendent apparatus, used Bell in- 
struments, and paid a royalty to 
the Bell system. 

A few prominent citizens of 
the city got together and con- 
cluded that the way to obtain 
the kind of service they wanted 
was to organize their own com- 
pany. This they did. Their 
troubles in securing a franchise 
and getting on a working basis 
were the not uncommon ones of 
the time, and their subsequent 
record of growth was also the 
usual thing—the demand for 
service increasing rapidly far 
beyond their expectations. 

The first switchboard pur- 
chased was a 150 line Strom- 
berg-Carlson. In less than nine 
months the company was com- 


The formation 


Local 





Views of New Building Just Occupied 


By John D. Holland 
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With Part of the Force. 


pelled to buy its third board. 
The development now is one 
telephone for every four people 
in the territory served. This was 
accomplished under more or less 
makeshift conditions, the ex- 
change being located in a small 
building, which greatly hamp- 
ered the company’s growth. 

When the point was reached 
where it was impossible longer 
to continue in its old quarters, 
the company induced the owner 
of the property to tear it down 
and erect the building shown in 
the illustration on this page. 
This is a two story, fire-proof 
brick structure, with enameled 
brick front, modern in every re- 
spect and providing, on the sec- 
ond floor, ample accommoda- 
tions for the telephone company. 
The floor plan and general ar- 
rangement are shown on the fol- 
lowing page. 

While the rebuilding was in 
progress, the company occupied 
temporary quarters nearby. The 
removal was done expeditiously 


by the Johann brothers, of Kansas City, one of whom ap- 
pears in the picture of Frank B. Cook’s latest No. 21 rack, 
which was installed in the new building. The switchboard 
work was effectively handled by Mr. Barker, of the Strom- 
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berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing » Company’s forces. 

The general floor plans are arranged to meet the needs 
of small exchanges, all cable and wire work being installed 
under the floor. Nothing appears in the rooms but the toll 
and local boards. These, both of the Stromberg-Carlson 
manufacture, are shown herewith. The local board is the 
second of its kind turned out by the big Rochester factory, 


being a self-restoring, visual signal magneto. It has given 








A- New Cook Terminal Rack. 


excellent service for eleven years. This would appear in- 
evitable when the reputation of the manufacturer is coupled 
with the efforts of such a corps of assistants as is shown 
grouped about the switchboard. 

The company has been successful from the start. The 


Floor Plans Showing Convenient Arangement of Apparatus. 


expert employed on this work. 


Vol. 63, No. 24. 


original capital of $5,000 now represents 
a plant valued at upwards of $20,000. 
There are over 800 subscribers. The 
company has 44. rural lines connecting 
with its system and also has 75 miles of 
toll lines. It owns its own lines to 
Peoria and Bloomington, III. 

The officers of the company are: Pres- 
ident and manager, Dr. R. E. Gordon 
(whose office appears besides the new 
building); vice-president, F. B. Stitt; sec- 
retary and treasurer, L. K. Evans. J. W. 
Sharidan is wire chief. The officers are 
all alert business and professional men 
and, as heads of a public service com- 
pany, have but one aim in service, “qual- 
ity and efficiency.” 





Seattle’s Municipal Plant Plan. 

Frank B. Hall, the expert employed by 
the city of Seattle, Wash., to investigate 
the cost of providing’ a municipal system 
in that city, is now on the ground collect- 
ing data. He plans to report to the coun- 
cil by January 10. 

At the general election last March, the 
city voted in favor of a municipal tele- 
phone system, since which time the city 
council has adopted a resolution declaring 
its intention to procure the data and plans 
necessary for a system of approximately 
20,000 telephones, and has passed an ordi- 
nance appropriating $1,500 to pay for the 
Mr. Hall was employed by 


the city in 1910, together with C. H. Judson. 





The Toll Board, Which Handles a Large Business. 























National Civic Federation Inquiry Nearing Completion 


Exhaustive Compilation and Analysis of the Various State and National Laws Bearing Upon Regulations of Public 


Utility Corporations is Now Nearly Finished—Special Study Made of Municipal Super- 
vision, Control of Capitalization, Etc. 


Prepared by Federation Department of Regulation of Utilities’ 


What constitutes adequate regulation of public utilities? 

To what extent is it desirable or necessary for the state 
to go in regulating the service and charges of railroads, elec- 
tric, gas, telephone, telegraph, water and other utilities in 
order to protect and further the rights of consumers and of 
the public and to save harmless the rights of the companies? 

These questions have been under consideration by the de- 
partment ov regulation of interstate and municipal utilities, 
of the National Civic Federation, for nearly a year now, and 
the work will soon be completed. The answers of the de- 
jartment are expected to be embodied in a model bill which 
may be used by states which are about to adopt a comprehen- 
sive system of regulation or to perfect a system heretofore 
established. Further legislation of this character is being 
actively considered in many states, such as Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas and others. The 
legislaiures of most of these states meet in 1913, and the sug- 
gestions of the National Civic Federation should be very 
heipful in drafting the new laws. 


OcEAN-TO-OCEAN INQUIRY. 


The investigation conducted by the department has extend- 


ed from ocean to ocean in this country and included a pains- 


taking examination of conditions, peculiar to the English sys- 
tem of regulation. An exhaustive compilation and analysis of 
the statutes of the United States, and of the several states of 
the Union has been made. Court and commission decisions 
have been abstracted and digested. A number of special re- 
ports have been prepared. Investigators of the department 
have visited in person many of the important state and munici- 
pal com‘nissions. 

The investigation has exceeded greatly in its vastness the 
expectations of the department. At the start no effective means 
was available for ascertaining readily the status of railroad 
and public utility laws in the various states of the Union. It 
was apparent that the laws now on the statute books must be 
compiled and analyzed in a manner which would enable those 
who drafted the provisions of the model bill to ascertain 
what principles had been embodied in legislation and where. 


15,000 Sections BorLepD Down. 


Several weeks were spent in gathering the laws which are 
administered in the various states by the railroad and public 
service commissions. Clipping, pasting, copying and sorting 
the great mass of material so compiled consumed several more 
weeks. Probably no less than 15,000 sections of statutes and 


constitutional provisions were thus distributed preliminarily 
among the various main divisions of the subject matter of 


the investigation. Digesting, analyzing and editing this raw 
material has consumed upward of six months of the time and 
effort of a staff of six men and five women. 


How THE Work 1S ARRANGED. 


The compilation and analysis when completed will be unique. 
The entire subject matter is divided first into some sixteen 
parts. Each division is composed of a number of topics, 
ranging from three or four for some divisions to 15 or 20 for 
others. Many of the principal topics are divided into several 
sub-topics. The material for each of the 43 states having 
railroad or public service commissions, and of the United 
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States, is displayed in alphabetical order by jurisdictions under 
the several topics or sub-topics. 

A system of abbreviation is employed which eliminates all 
unnecessary verbiage, but leaves the sections of the statutes 
substantially in the language of the law-makers. Each para- 
graph is followed by a citation referring the reader to the 
original source of the material. A simple but complete system 
of cross-referencing is employed and the entire work is to 
be carefully indexed. 


IMPETUS TowArpD STANDARDIZATION. 


The compilation and analysis will be of inestimable value 
to public utilities, law-makers, administrators, students and 
the public at large. Here, and here only, may be found in 
compact form authoritative information concerning legislation 
on this important subject. It will be more than a mere refer- 
ence work, such as a digest. Comparisons can readily be 
made between the provisions of any one state on a particular 
subject and similar provisions of all other jurisdictions. 

The compilation and analysis will afford a great impetus 
to a very necessary movement for the standardization of laws 
governing the relations of public service enterprises to their 
patrons and to the public. From a practical standpoint public 
service enterprises are recognizing the existence of state lines 
less and less every day. Consequently, standardization of 
the laws governing their public relations is of the utmost 
importance. 

ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE POLiIcy. 


No satisfactory attempt can be made to meet on a_ uni- 
form basis the problems of public utility regulation through- 
out the country without analyzing the principles which are 
now embodied in the legislative experience of the various 
states. For a period of upwards of 25 years, generally speak- 
ing, most of the states and the federal government have 
been developing legislative policies in these matters. A 
superficial examination of the laws of some of the states 
serves to indicate how completely wise and wholesome prin- 
ciples have been overlooked. 

In a number of states the pendulum has swung too far in 
one direction; in others it has gone equal distances in other 
directions. If success is to attend the effort to crystallize 
public sentiment on principles of regulation the legislative 
experience of all of the states must of necessity be consulted. 

As rapidly as preliminary drafts of the several divisions of 
the compilation and analysis have been completed they have 
been printed and sent to all of the commissions in the coun- 
try. Members of the commissions have been urged to exam- 
ine the references to the laws of their own states and to 
notify the department of changes required to be made in order 
accurately to represent the situation in their jurisdictions. 
These divisions have also been sent to other interested per- 
sons, in every case with a specific request for suggestions and 
criticisms. In this manner several thousand pamphlets have 
been distributed in all parts of the country. 


SEcTIONS OF Mopet LAW PREPARED. 


Following the preliminary work on the compilation and 
analysis, model sections on each of the divisions of the 
statutory material have been prepared by the investigating 
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staff. These have been submitted in the first instance to the 
several committees of the department represented in the exec- 
utive council, and secondarily to the members and officers of 
railroad and public service commissions and other interested 
persons. Again criticisms and suggestions in detail were in- 
vited. 

By means of circulars and in other ways the suggestions 
received by the department have been placed in the hands of 
the committees. Every effort has been made to interest in 
the investigation men who are engaged immediately in the 
working out of problems of regulation and to obtain con- 
tributions of their knowledge and experience. 


ORGANIZATION OF WorK. 


For the consideration of the various parts of the proposed 
model bill the department is organized with a number of com- 
mittees, each of which is represented by its chairman in the 
executive council, or board of directors, of the department. 
The scope of the activities of the several committees is indi- 
cated by their titles, which are as follows: 

Committee on Accounts and Reports. 

Committee on Capitalization. 

Committee on Form. 

Committee on Franchises. 

Committee on Rates. 

Committee on Safety of Operation. 

Committee on Service. 


= 


= 


= 


SpecIAL Stupy OF MUNICIPAL REGULATION. 


The personal investigation of municipal regulation of public 
utilities has developed much valuable information. Experi- 
ments with this form of regulation have been more extensive 
in cities on the Pacific Coast than elsewhere in the country. 
The department will have accomplished a worthy purpose if 
it succeeds in giving some direction to the movement for clear 
demarcation of the limits of local and state authority in a 
solution of public utility problems. 


INQUIRY EXTENDED TO ENGLAND. 


The investigation in England was directed primarily to the 
application of the sliding scale principle. The sliding scale 
contemplates the automatic adjustment of the relations between 
rates or charges to consumers of public utility services and 
dividend rates, which are allowed to the proprietors of public 
utility enterprises. The sliding scale plan of regulation has 
been employed in the gas industry in Boston for a number of 
years, but has not been adopted to any extent elsewhere in 
the United States. 

Particular attention was also given in the English investiga- 
tion to methods employed for the regulation of capital issues 
by public service enterprises and to the public audit of the 
The plan of selling stock at auction was exam- 
ined in detail. This has received very little attention in the 
United States. The report of the English investigation will 
constitute a,valuable addition to the literature on the subject 
and will contain many ideas of great usefulness in working 
out corresponding problems here. 


companies. 


‘INTERPRETATIVE Decisions CITED. 

In connection with the compilation and analysis of the laws 
an examination has been made of court decisions interpret- 
ing the statutes and the important decisions have been in- 
corporated in the compilation and analysis as annotations. A 
careful line was drawn between decisions which involved 
merely the application of the statutes and decisions which in- 
terpreted the language of the statutes. The most important 
deduction to be drawn from this part of the investigation is 
that the statutory enactments have required and received very 
little interpretation. - 

The department has also caused an examination to be made 
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of the decisions of all railroad and public utility commissions 
in the country bearing on the subjects of appraisals, deprecia- 
tion, valuation in general, valuation of land, the treatment of 
property not paid for by utilities, the relation to valuation of 
property constructed out of surplus earnings, going value, 
franchises in purchase cases and rate of return. The sum- 
mary of material gathered in this examination will be of the 
greatest use to persons interested in the administration of 
public utility statutes. ; 

In spite of the very considerable number of commissions 
having jurisdiction in matters of this kind no agency has been 
developed as yet for the systematic reporting of their actions 
and decisions. The investigation by the department should 
afford an impetus to the standardization of commission treat- 
ment of these important questions in the same manner that 
reports and digests of reports of court decisions tend to a 
standardization of legal principles. 


EMERSON MCMILLIN 1s CHAIRMAN. 


The success that has attended the investigation is due in 
large measure to the inspiration and guidance of the chairman 
of the department, Emerson McMillin. Mr. McMillin has 
brought to the investigation the successful experience of a 
lifetime in the development of public service enterprises and 
the solution of problems of their relations with the public. 
The executive council, or board of directors, of the depart- 
ment of which Mr. McMillin is ex-officio chairman, has the 
following membership: Franklin Q. Brown, vice-chairman; 
John H. Gray, Edward M. Bassett, Martin S. Decker, Halford 
Erickson, Franklin K. Lane, Blewett Lee, Milo R. Maltbie, 
Arthur Williams. The treasurer of the department is F. C. 
Walcott and E. A. Quarles is assistant treasurer. 

The investigation has been conducted under the active direc- 
tion of Dr. John H. Gray, of the University of Minnesota, 
who is well known, nationally and internationally, for his 
studies and writings in this field. 

Professor Bruce Wyman, of Harvard University, a well- 
known authority on the law of public service undertakings, 
has been attached to the department as counsel in investiga- 
tion. Professor Wyman personally directed the preliminary 
compiling and analyzing of the statutory material as well as 
the preparation of the court and commission decisions. 





Discuss South Dakota Rates and Time Limit. 

Telephone rates and other telephone matters were discussed 
recently by South Dakota Telephone men at a meeting of the 
state Railway Commission in Sioux Falls. The making of 
rates was explained by the managers, as the commission wanted 
information so as to establish uniform rates. 

The particular point of discussion was the time limit on toll 
calls. Some companies have a two minute period while others 
have a three minute, and the board wanted the opinion of the 
telephone men on the advisability of establishing a uniform 
time. 

Most of those present favored three minutes, while some 
contended for a two minute service. Nearly all agreed that 
a uniform system was desired. 

The commission expects to hold other hearings in the near 
future for the purpose of securing information to guide it in 
rate making and in other matters which may come up. 

About fifty telephone managers and representatives of tele- 
phone companies were present at the hearing. 





Complains of Poor Service. 

The New York Public Service Commission has received 
a complaint from Richard Harding Davis, an author, direct- 
ed against the New York Telephone Co. Mr. Davis com- 
plains that he has a contract with the telephone company 
for service at Mt. Kisco but that it has neglected and 
failed to render and furnish proper telephone service. 
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Practical Telephony for the Practical Exchange Manager 


A Series of Articles Relating to the Construction, Maintenance and Operation of a Moderate Size Telephone 
Exchange, Which Began in the Issue of September 21—Convertible and Universal Cord 


Circuits — Determination of Ultimate Capacity 


By H. R. Van Deventer 


The cord circuit equipment is, of course, initially mag- 
neto. The accompanying diagram, Fig. 20, of a convertible 
cord circuit, shows that by connecting wires F and K, and 
C and N, the clearing-out drop will be bridged across the 
cord circuit in the usual manner, there being a separate 
drop for the calling and an- 


tacts, thus making that half of the cord a regular magneto 
cord. If the other plug of the pair is inserted in a mag- 
neto jack, the operation will be the same. But if it is in- 
serted in a common battery jack, the sleeve of the plug 
is grounded. Then 500-ohm relay operates and cuts the 





swering ends of the cord. Of- 
ten the manufacturers use a 
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single drop with a double . =~ —[]-— 
winding to accomplish the 
same result with less equip- . ( - | 
ment. The relays, supervisory —— oa “Fa oF 
Gen. ork. v 3 Hi 
lamps, battery connections, et oa | | P a0 ang 
etc., are not installed, but, as a, a 7 ——— “. ile 
the wires are all in place, this LisTEN, ea <- =. iE 
equipment can be added when zm a: aot hie” = ee F +f 
desired. The actual work of 4 a i 
converting a 300-line magneto ag Soom 
swichboard into a common on ee 
battery board will not require ] 
more than three days. i 






































As it will be necessary to 
have a few magneto lines, it 
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is preferable to have some, if 
not all of the cord circuits, eo _! pa ia pa 
equipped for universal work; 4) > ut, 
that is, so arranged as to con- 
: DAA b DAML 
nect magneto lines to magneto r 
lines; magneto lines to com- 
mon battery lines and vice 
versa, or common battery lines — ie 
a. * ae ConnacTion®S Te SONNECSTIONS WITAOUT 
to common battery lines. While * a u ba Rem con. Er Con. 
° e ° Q uv 
it is somewhat expensive to __ (Ar ee. 
f 3 CONNECTIONS TO Kevcars. oS" 
provide all the cords for uni- 
versal service, the operation a sear a 
. . aR | caemancneenag 
of the board is rendered easier SO SSS" 
and the service improved by Cimculr wirnout eer. Com 
their use. It is also possible 
to only install the common Fig. 20. Universal Convertible Cord Circuit. 
battery apparatus in one-half 
of the cord, leaving the other half with the magneto equip-  clearing-out drop out of circuit, substituting therefor the 


ment only. Such an arrangement will permit of connecting 
magneto lines to common battery lines or vice versa. If the 
magneto lines predominate, the answering sides of the cords 
should have magneto equipment and the calling end, common 
battery. If the common battery lines are in the majority, 
this should be reversed. 

It is thus possible to have four kinds of cords, namely: 
straight magneto, straight common battery, one-half mag- 
neto, and the other half common battery and finally, uni- 
versal cords for either common battery, or magneto serv- 
ice or for both. 

A study of Fig. 20 will show how, when the universal 
cords are employed, the cord is automatically switched from 
magneto service to the common battery. The sleeves of 
all the common battery jacks are grounded while those of 
the magneto lines are not. Therefore, when a plug is in- 
serted in the jack of a magneto line, the 500-ohm sleeve 
relay is not operated and the clearing-out drop remains 
connected across the cord circuit through the relay con- 


supervisory relay with its 100-ohm winding and feeding 
battery to the cord. As long as the receiver is on the 
hook, this relay does not operate and the supervisory lamp 
is lighted through the contacts on both relays. When the 
subscriber answers, the supervisory relay contacts are 
opened and the lamp is extinguished. When the common 
battery subscriber hangs up his receiver the supervisory 
relay contacts are closed again, and the lamp is_ lighted. 
The operator, observing this signal, removes the plug from 
the jack and this action opens the circuit through the 500- 
ohm relay, opening its lamp contact and extinguishing the 
lamp. 

If many of the lines are grounded or a single wire circuit 
used, the repeating coil type of cord circuit shown in Fig. 
20 is recommended. The repeating coil, however, may be 
omitted, the two ends of the cord being separated only by 
condensers as shown in the lower right corner. 


It is unadvisable to endeavor to operate common battery 
lines grounded, and where the common battery lines, even 
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when full metallic, are to be connected to magneto lines, 
the repeating coil should be used. This coil is really not 
an extra expense while the exchange is operating magneto, 
as its presence enables two clearing-out drops to be used and 
thereby prevents false ringing-through when lines are con- 
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Fig. 21.—Transfer Circuit. 


nected. The diagram shows wire connections, with and 
without the coil. When no coil is employed, a fibre disc 
is used, having terminals to which the wires are connected, 
just to keep them from hanging loose. While only half 
of a cord circuit is shown, for the sake of clearness, it will 
be readily understood that both sides of the cord may be 
exactly alike. 

A further expense for win provision should be made 
where more than one section of switchboard is employed, 
is suitable transfer equipment. In the convertible board, 
space is provided for this apparatus, which may be installed 
when needed. A suitable transfer circuit is shown in Fig. 
21. The cost may be estimated at $5 per circuit. At least 
three circuits should be employed per hundred lines be- 
tween non-adjacent positions of the switchboard. 

Reverting to the class of apparatus suitable for small ex- 
changes, where there is no possibility of ever changing to 
common battery, there are but few points to be considered. 
The most simple equipment should be selected. As little 
apparatus as possible to actually perform the work should 
be installed. 

The cabinets or switchboard framework should be so 
arranged that additional equipment can be installed as de- 
sired. This necessitates a decision as to the “ultimate” 
capacity of the board. By using modern unit type appa- 
ratus, it is possible to increase the simplest form of ap- 
paratus to quite a respectable size. With the older types 
of boards, where the cabinet was in but one part, it was 
necessary to provide a framework or cabinet of the ulti- 
mate capacity for the initial installation, regardless of its 
smallness. 

Floor type apparatus only, as a general rule, should be 
used. It provides a more convenient working place for the 
operator and results in better service. As the back of a 
floor type cabinet is accessible without disturbing the op- 
erator, the service is not interrupted whenever any work 
is necessary on the board. 

To determine the ultimate capacity necessary, a tabula- 
tion of 300 typical cases was made and the result is shown 
in the following table. The initial equipment being as 
given, it was found that the initial capacity required to take 
care of a five-year period would be as given in the table. 


Initial Number of lines Ultimate Capacity 


MD EDEDL Gt ROR RPEREIEK HES 1054 O66 6 COOHEE EMEP SOD EM 50 

DF sie sleccnsetesenciceceeseevecsekeseesvecneces 50 
DP cee cb Peso eVeseesewsetacones osdceedives te 75-100 
BP. Reedivsendices dtledesesessiocnecdeode Sob eoes 75-100 
Be N02 RE RRERKMN ES HAE OES Maw Oe e4 EKO RRC ERE 100-200 
BD ceccsecnvseverereterececocessessgeeseses 100-200 
Oe WEATHERS OSTES 0:60 CNSINE esd enceanted 100-300 


These exchanges were of the average rural type. Where 
two figures are given for the ultimate capacity, for instance, 
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75-100, it signifies that a 75- or 100-line section of board 
should form the initial installation, being equipped only 
for the initial number of lines wanted. Some makers fur- 
nish a 300-line section for two operators, so in the larger 
examples the maximum size cabinet is given. 

(To be continued.) 





A. I, E. E. on American Patent System. 


The directors of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers have adopted the following resolutions, relative 
to the patent situation in this country: 


“Whereas, there are pending before the congress numer- 
ous bills affecting and greatly modifying the patent sys- 
tem in the United States, and 

Whereas, the patent system has been, and is, a tremen- 
dous factor in building up the present industrial prosperity 
of this country, thereby greatly contributing to the pros- 
perity of the country as a whole, and 

Whereas, any untoward change in the patent situation 
might disastrously affect this condition of industrial and 
general prosperity, and the condition contributing to their 
continual augmentation, and 

Whereas, in view of the intimate relation of the patent 
system to the general welfare, no action looking toward any 
radical change in the patent system should be taken with- 
out most careful consideration, and 

Whereas, in our opinion, proper consideration of such 
important changes as are proposed can be had only by an 
unbiased, non-partisan commission, made up of men from 
various walks of life and not from any one vocation, or 
interest, 

Be It Resolved, that the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, acting through its officers and board of direct- 
ors, respectfully urge the congress of the United States that 
they provide for a commission, made up of unbiased, inde- 
pendent, non-partisan men of such national standing as 
will command the respect of the whole country; and chosen 
from different walks of life; and not more than one from 
any one calling or interest; and serving without pay. Such 
commission to hold public hearings, and otherwise, as 
may appear to them best, to make a thorough and careful 
study of the American patent situation, and to prepare 
and submit a comprehensive report and recommendations 
to congress for such changes, if any, as may, as the result 
of their study, appear to them expedient, whether in the 
patent office, in the method of court procedure, or in the 
organic patent law, and recommendations as to the legisla- 
tion they would propose for effecting said changes. And 
that we further respectfully urge that the congress make 
ample provision for the expenses of said commission, and 

Be It Resolved, that we respectfully urge the congress 
of the United States to hold in abeyance all proposed leg- 
islation affecting the patent system in whatsoever way 
until such time as the said commission shall have had 
ample opportunity to hold the said hearings, and make the 
said study and report, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that these resolutions be printed 
and a copy be sent to each senator and representative of 
the United States who is a member of the senate or house 
committee on patents.” 


The resolutions were signed by Ralph D. Mershon, presi- 
dent, and F. L. Hutchinson, secretary, of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 








Southwestern Bell Increases Stock. 


An increase of capital stock from $20,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000 has been certified to the New York secretary of state 
by the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., of New 
York. The company also filed an amended certificate of 
incorporation extending its corporate existence perpetually. 
In the certificate it is set forth that the states of Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma and states 
adjoining them are to be included in the field of operation 
of the company. 

The certificates are signed by H. J. Pettingill, president; 
J. P. Crowley, secretary; and by Theodore N. Vail, Charles 
H. Wilson, U. N. Bethel and Royal A. Ferris, as directors. 





















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 


Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Ohio Public Service Commission Rulings. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has authorized the 
purchase by the Northwestern Telephone Co., of Defiance, 
Ohio, of the property in that city of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. The consideration is $17,050. Connection 
of the lines of the two companies and interchange of serv- 
ice are also permitted. The ruling expressly states that 
there shall be no increase in rates nor diminution of serv- 
ice and that no company now connecting with either com- 
pany shall be cut off. 

The commission has granted a certificate of “convenience 
and necessity” to the Oil Belt Telephone Co., organized 
November 4, 1912, permitting it to operate in Bloomdale, 
Ohio, in which town it has been granted a franchise. The 
company is given permission to issue $2,000 of capital 
stock and $19,000 of 6 per cent. notes. The proceeds of 
these securities are to be applied as follows: The sum of 
$13,000 is to be paid the Central Union Telephone Co. for 
its property in and near Cygnet, Bloomdale and Jerry City, 
Ohio; the sum of $6,000 to retire outstanding bonds; and 
the balance, $2,000, to be applied to the cost of combining 
the company’s present property with that to be purchased 
from the Central Union. The two companies are per- 
mitted to connect their systems and to interchange serv- 
ice, providing there be no diminution of service nor dis- 
connection of companies now connected. 

The Wellington Telephone Co. has been authorized to 
sell to the Sullivan Mutual Telephone Co. certain tele- 
phone property located in Sullivan Center, Lorain county, 
Ohio, and vicinity for $330. The two companies may con- 
nect their plants. 





Betterments Ordered by Ohio Commission. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission, having, on its own 
initiative, investigated the character of the service rendered 
by the Putnam Telephone Co., in the village of Ottawa, 
Ohio, has handed down an order requiring the betterment 
of the system, the work to be done by March 1, 1913. The 
order is, in part, as follows: 


“The commission, having found from said investigation 
that the service rendered by said company in the village of 
Ottawa is inadequate, insufficient, inefficient and cannot be 
obtained, in that said company has not sufficient plant and 
equipment to enable it to furnish adequate telephone serv- 
ice to its customers, patrons and subscribers and the public; 


‘and the commission having further found from said investi- 


gation that certain repairs, improvements and additions 
should be made by said company to its plant and equipment 
so that said company may be enabled to furnish adequate 
efficient and sufficient service to its customers, patrons and 
subscribers and to the public, it is, therefore, 

OrpeERED, that said Putnam Telephone Co. be, and it hereby 
is, required to install in its central station in the village 
of Ottawa, Putnam county, Ohio, a new switchboard and 
central office equipment. It is further , 

OrperED, that said Putnam Telephone Co. be, and it here- 
by is, required to remove the present duplex and open wire 
in the alley in the rear of its central office, and in the alley 
north of Main street, in said village of Ottawa, Ohio, and 
to install, in lieu: thereof, cable of sufficient size to make 
metallic all the city lines entering said central office, and 
to erect and install standard cable boxes and terminals at 
the ends of its present cable. It is further 

OrpereED, that said Putnam Telephone Co. be, and it here- 
by is, required to renew all bad cross-arms in the said vil- 
lage of Ottawa, to remove slack from all open line wires 
remaining on its pole lines, and to solder all joints at the 
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subscribers’ drops and houses and on the cable poles where 
the line wires attach to the cable wires. It is further 

ORDERED, that said Putnam Telephone Co. be, and it here- 
by is, required to inaugurate the making of said repairs, 
improvements and additions to its plant and equipment 
forthwith, and that the same shall be fully completed and 
in use and operation on or before the first day of March, 
1913.” 





Authorizes Capital Readjustment in Ohio. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has authorized the 
New Knoxville Telephone Co. to issue $7,500 of capital 
stock, the shares to have a par value of $75 each. This is 
to be distributed among the stockholders of the company, 
replacing their present holdings, share for share, the latter 
having a par value of $35 per share. This is done because 
the stockholders had previously paid an assessment of $40 
per share in order to raise funds necessary to the conduct 
of the business. 





Ohio Company Permitted to Increase Capital. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has authorized the 
Archbold Telephone Co. to issue $20,200 additional capital 
stock. Of the proceeds, $7,400 is to be applied to reim- 
burse the income account, for money expended from earn- 
ings during the past five years in betterments and exten- 
sions; and $12,800 is to be laid out in the acquisition of 
property and in extensions of plant. 





As to Profane and Indecent Language. 

The Public Utilities Commission, of Kansas, has held, in 
the case of the Oskaloosa Home Telephone Co., that the 
violation of a rule of that concern against the use of profane 
and indecent language over the telephone was sufficient cause 
for the removal of the instruments from the homes of the 
offenders. It holds further that, when the former subscribers 
can satisfy the company that the offense will not be re- 
peated, the company shall reinstate the service. 





Michigan Company Would Sell. 

Alexander Maitland, president of the Marquette Tele- 
phone Co., recently appeared before the Michigan Railroad 
Commission and asked permission to sell his company’s 
system to the Michigan State Telephone Co., for $85,000. 
The company operates almost exclusively in Marquette 
county, and has 1,373 telephones connected. The com- 
mission has taken the matter under advisement. 





Considers Raise in Rates. 

Representatives of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Rock- 
ford, Mich., appeared recently before the state Railroad Com- 
mission to explain the reasons for raising the rates for tele- 
phone service, some of the subscribers alleging that the In- 
dependent company had recently advanced the rate 20 per 
cent. for residence telephones and 33 1-3 per cent. for busi- 
ness telephones. This increase went into effect October 1 
and the subscribers claim there is nothing to warrant such 
raise. 

At the hearing the representatives of the company contended 
that only a 3 per cent. dividend had been declared last year on 
the plant, valued at $33,000, and that the increase in rates 
was necessary in order to make further extensions of the 
system and yet declare dividends. No action has been as yet 
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taken by the commission, but the matter is under considera- 
tion, and an opinion will be rendered shortly. 





Commission Authorizes Rate Increase. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has ordered the 
Eastern Fond du Lac County Telephone Co., to discontinue 
its present rate of $12 per annum an January 1, 1913, and 
to substitute a rate of $14 per year. 

An appraisal of the physical property operated by the 
company shows that the cost new on October 1, 1912, to- 
tals about $16,671, and the present value, $11,115. The 
commission said, in part: 


“From the information given in the testimony and report 
the central office and wire plant wages for the Fond du 
Lac company amounted to about $5.70 per telephone in 
1912. With the inclusion of materials used for maintenance, 
the expense, on the basis of the number of telephones 
reported in 1912, would probably be in the neighborhood 
of $7.50 to $8 per telephone. In view of these facts it is 
quite certain that the amounts for expenses and taxes, even 
in 1912, was hardly adequate, or, in other words, the rev- 
enues of the company during the past four years have not 
been sufficient to provide for operating expenses, taxes, 
depreciation, and 7 per cent. return on the depreciated value. 
There is no indication that conditions prior to 1909 were 
any more favorable than at present, as the company began 
operation in 1906, and the report of 1908 shows 93 tele- 
phones bringing a revenue of $845, or about $9. 

If a $14 rental per telephone be substituted for the pres- 
ent rental of $12, the revenues on the basis of 1912 data will 
aggregate $3,234. Assuming that the connecting line rev- 
enue be the same, the total revenues would be $3,814, leav- 
ing $1,890 for expenses‘ and taxes, after deducting $1,924 
for depreciation and interest. This would result in an 
allowance for expenses and taxes of a little over $8 per 
telephone and an operating ratio of about 50 per cent. If, 
however, due to the increase in rates, there should be a net 
loss of 5 per cent. of the subscribers, and assuming only 
$300 for connecting line revenues, the total earnings would 
amount to $3,380, or about $6.50 per telephone, with an 
operating ratio of 44 per cent. 

In view of the foregoing discussion and computation, it 
is quite apparent that a rate of $14 a subscriber per year 
would be reasonable. 

It was brought out in the testimony that the rural serv- 
ice consisted of from eight to twelve telephones per line, 
but that about fifteen subscribers in Eden were on four- 
party lines. As the exchange of the company is about 4% 
miles from Eden, it does not seem necessary at this time 
to make a distinction in rates between the rural service 
and Eden service.” 





Rates Raised Without Permission. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has issued an 
order directed to Lewis T. Hine, owner and manager of 
the Purcell Telephone Co., citing him to appear before 
the commission to show cause why an order should not 
be issued requiring an audit of the books of the company 
showing the amount collected for local service amounting 
to more than $1 per month for residence and $2 for busi- 
ness service. 

Complaint was made to the commission nearly two years 
ago that the company had increased its rates without ob- 
taining permission from the commission. The company 
appeared and asked authority for the raise, stating that it 
was unable to operate at a profit on the old basis. The 
commission decided against it and the case has twice been 
taken to the supreme court of the state, the decision each 
time being against the company. 


New York Village Asks Readjustment. 
Residents of Elmira Heights, Chemung county, New 
York, have come before the Public Service Commission 
asking for a readjustment of the telephone rates charged by 
the New York Telephone Co. in that village. The village 
is served from the Elmira city exchange but in addition 
to the local Elmira rates there is a mileage charge of from 
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$2 to $6, according to the class of service additional for 
each quarter of a mile or fraction for service extending 
beyond the north city line of Elmira. Complainants con. 
tended that up to a few years ago they were given the 
benefit of Elmira city rates and that at the same time q 
mileage charge was added to their rate the Elmira city 
rates were lowered. At the hearing it developed that the 
New York Telephone Co. contemplates, when the absorp- 
tion of the York State Independent line is completed, the 
increase of rates in Elmira and the probable addition of a 
five-cent toll charge on messages between Horseheads and 
Elmira. 

Inasmuch as no adjustment could be arrived at the com- 
mission announced that it would take the matter into con- 
sideration and reach a decision in the very near future. 





Wisconsin Commission Raises gates. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has readjusted the 
telephone rates for the Random Lake Telephone Co., of 
Random Lake, Wis., and for rural telephone lines in She- 
boygan and Ozaukee counties. The application for increase 
in rates stated that the present flat rate of $10 per sub- 
scriber per annum for rural service and for Random Lake 
service was insufficient. 

After investigating the complaint the commission or- 
dered that on January 1, 1913, the Random Lake company 
adopt the following rates: One-party business, $20 per 
annum; two-party business, $17; three-party business, $14; 
rural business, $14. Bills are to be payable quarterly, with 
a discount of 50 cents per quarter for payment within 30 
days. 





Carries Rate Question to Commission. 

The Frederick (Md.) board of trade will carry to the 
Public Service Commision the question of telephone rates 
in Frederick county. It is contended that the rates 
charged by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., in 
Frederick county are not.uniform for the class of service 
given. 

Chairman Laird, of the commission, has informed the 
Frederick board of trade that it may bring its charges be- 
fore the commission and that a hearing will be given in the 
matter. The Cambridge board of trade now has such a 
case before the commission. 





New Stock to Buy Adjoining Lines. 

The New York Public Service Commission has authorized 
the Heuvelton Telephone Co. to issue its capital stock to 
the total par value of $14,000, the proceeds to be used for 
the acquisition of the telephone lines owned by Webster L. 
Wainwright, at Heuvelton, N. Y. 





Claims Unequal Rates. 

W. L. Aiken, editor of a daily paper at New Castle, Pa., 
has filed a complaint against the Bell Telephone Co. before 
the state Railroad Commission, at Harrisburg, alleging in- 
equalities of rates for similar and equal services. The tele- 
phone company is alleged to have different rates fof the same 
service and is also alleged to be endeavoring to raise ‘some 
rates. The matter will probably be soon considered by the 
commission, 


* 
ou 


South Dakota Meeting Next Month. 

The South Dakota Independent Telephone Association 
will hold its annual convention at Sioux Falls, S. D., on 
January 8 and 9. A very interesting program is now being 
prepared and it is expected that the meetings will be in 
structive and helpful. The details will be announced later. 
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' from Niagara Falls. 
) are supplied. 


) circuit and the whole crew kept watch. 
' seen upon the telegraph wires, but never one on the power 


Railway Telephony—Practical Points in all Branches 


New Telephone Dispatching Circuit of the West Shore Railroad—Some of the Equipment and Incidents of Instal- 
lation—The Use of Line Cables and Twisted Pair Wires—Methods 
of Supporting Cables and Wires 


A New West Shore Dispatching Circuit. 
By C. S. Rhoads, Jr. 

Do you realize what a 60,000 volt power circuit, consist- 
ing of three wires smaller in diameter than a lead pencil, 
can carry in power units, or what it can do to a telegraph 
line it may happen to parallel for a hundred or more miles, 
if one of its wires breaks? To look at, it is but three small 
wires supported on steel lattice-work poles. The wires 
hang in long sagging spans and the poles are 200 feet apart. 
This gives no idea of immense power. 

The West Shore Railroad between Syracuse, N. Y., and 
a point 30 miles east of Buffalo, has such a circuit on its 
right of way. Electric power for the cities of Syracuse and 
Rochester is supplied over this power transmission line 
All the street cars of these cities also 
The energy transmitted is enormous. The 
high voltage creates a tension in the surrounding atmos- 


| phere so strong that no birds ever alight upon the wires. 


This fact was commented upon by the writer when out 
along the line installing the new telephone train dispatching 
Many birds were 


wires. 

Another visible indication of this stress in the air is 
apparent when a locomotive moves along with steam es- 
caping from the pop-off valve or from the stack, and blow- 
ing over into the power wires. _The steam within a three 
foot or more radius of the wires is seen to vibrate violently. 
It makes a very pretty sight and gives the onlooker a 
greater comprehension of the consequences from a too near 
approach to the wires. 

When one of these wires breaks and one or both ends 
fall to the ground, inductive disturbances are caused on 
the parallel telegraph wires so great that the wires are 
useless for business purposes until the break is repaired. 
This is an occurrence well known and dreaded on the West 
Shore Railroad, but one which it seems impossible to over- 
come. On the telephone circuits the result of a break 
is almost as bad. One-ampere fuses were installed at each 
station on the new dispatching circuit and a break in the 
power circuit blew every fuse on the line at once. There- 


The 


for, Type B Argus arresters with two-ampere fuses were 
substituted with greatly improved results. 

B. Taylor is superintendent of telegraph of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, which operates the 
West Shore between Syracuse and Buffalo as part of its 


main line. S. L. VanAkin, Jr., assistant superintendent of 
telegraph, is entrusted with the details of the installation 
and maintenance of the work. He is located at Syracuse. 
It was especially desirable to get substantial and reliable 
apparatus for use on this new circuit because there is prac- 





The West Shore Standard Type of Station. 


tically no passenger train service over the road, traffic be- 
ing almost entirely confined to freight. The road is double 
tracked and thus the New York Central has six tracks 
from Syracuse to Buffalo. As the West Shore is slightly 
more direct, it gets the heavy freight tonnage to save op- 
erating expenses. 

Gill selectors of the main line bell type are installed, 
eliminating battery at way stations as far as possible, for 





Pony Engine Niagara—W. H. Van Akin and His Gas Wagon—Installing Crew, With the Cook in Center. 


reasons previously mentioned. The VanAkin adjustable 
arm telephone is-installed. It has no cords exposed to 
wear out and, it is claimed, gives maximum efficiency of 
transmission, as the operator is required in using it to 
keep his mouth close to the transmitter. When not in use, 
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it is swung around out of the way and automatically. cut 
off from the line by a commutator in the base of the arm. 

The installation of apparatus was made by a crew of four 
men on a motor car during the blustery weather of April 
last, with its head winds and much rain, all of which made 
An outfit of two specially arranged passenger 
cars and a baggage tool car was the home of the crew 
while on the work. One car was fitted up with kitchen and 
dining room, the other with steel frame, double-deck bunks. 
A cook was taken along and good meals, on time and at 
One of 
the laughable events of the trip was a keg party which was 
held by residents of Clarence, N. Y., on a station platform 


work slow. 


small expense, resulted and made life agreeable. 


at the expense of a “Newly Wed.” The crowd became 
hilarious and nearly mobbed the crew of the local freight 
and the telephone boys in their eagerness to pass around 
the amber fluid and be sociable. 

The pony engine “Niagara” is one of the sights of the 
road. It has only one pair of drivers and has a cab built 
over the boiler with winding stairs leading up on each side 
in front. . Easy chairs are provided for the officials when 


on inspection. This engine is sometimes requisitioned by 
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a horizontal line between the point of entry or c ntact 
on the building, to the office pole. Thence up to ang 
through the cable box in the manner called for ‘nde 
construction specifications. Wire hooks with four or fiy 
turns of marlin appear to be the best cable hanger t 
date and is certainly much superior to the spinning met! 
od for track crossings. 

Through the building to the switchboard or other ap. 
paratus, the cable and twisted pairs should be so run a; 
to avoid contact with piping systems. In all cases it js 
advisable to suspend the cable from above in preference 
to laying over attic floors. Inside cables should terminate 
on terminal strips in cable boxes, being cross connecte(¢ 
from the terminals to the line wires, soldered terminals 
should be used, having them arranged and in such num. 
ber, as to allow the office cable to be fanned out and per. 
manently soldered. This prevents the confusion usually 
experienced where a number of idle strands are coiled and 
twisted into a ball and allowed to fall to the bottom of the 
box. By the use of a terminal strip, the cross connections 
to the line wires can be changed in the cable box, instead 
of on the line wires at the terminal pin, thus preventing 





The Van Akin Telephone Arm in Use—Arm in Various Positions Without Twisting Cord. 


the telegraph department for inspection work and also for re- 
pair work in time of storms. It has the appearance of a 
cross between a steamboat and a locomotive and can travel 
faster than either. It always has steam up and a regular 
engineer is in charge at all times. 

Another feature of this line is-that all stations are built 
from the same plan and have a cupola on top designed for 
the use of the telegraph operator, but never used. 

The dispatcher’s work was so heavy when the telegraph 
was in use that he was inclined to be a very gruff person. 
Since the installation of the telephone, his austerity has 
vanished and he has become one of the jolliest of men, for 
he now has time to get acquainted with his fellow man. 





Line Cables and Twisted Pairs. 
By John A. Kick. 

Much trouble has been caused by defective twisted pair 
wires and where two or more pairs are to be used, a 
twisted pair cable is advisable. This is especially true 
where the circuits are to be carried across the tracks. The 
appearance of a parked grounds about a station can be 
greatly marred by a few decrepit telegraph poles with 
poor arm or wire conditions. A cable box with its doors 
swinging in the breeze, is no addition to the decoration. 

Cables and twisted pairs should be suspended in some 
form of carrier supported by messenger wire running in 


soldering and resoldering on the line wire, on which there 
is more or less strain, and possibility of damage. 

By the most used method of handling cables, the cable 
must be of sufficient length to allow the outside insulation 
to be cut away, freeing sufficient length of the conductors 
to permit their being run out to the line wires direct. In 
such distribution the use of adjacent wires permits of the 
cable conductors being cut away. If this is not done, the 
spare length must be coiled up in the cable box as an in- 
terchange of strands would mean splicing. In the terminal 
plan the cable itself is never disturbed and an interchange 
of conductors means the substitution of one cross connect- 
ing wire for another without disturbing the connection on 
the line wire proper. 

Objection to the terminal plan may be raised on the 
grounds that an additional connection is introduced in the 
circuit. However, the regularly spaced solder termin:ls 
mounted to be easy of access, are much preferable and 
furnish a safer circuit condition than the average mass of 
cable strands with the countless unsoldered and untaped 
joints which are found in most cable boxes. 

Where the outside insulation terminates, a sleeving of 
lacing twine should be tightly wound on the cable. This 
prevents the insulation from fraying and the conductors 
from becoming so disarranged as to necessitate cutting 
back the insulation to reach the cable. 
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Metal cleats should not be used to support a soft cable, 
especially where it is exposed to the weather, as the in- 
evitable rusting of the metal is detrimental to the insula- 
tion of the cable. Where runs of cable pass through piping 
from the basement to some floor above, the piping should 
be large enough to allow the cable to be drawn in without 
injury. One right angle bend will reduce the size of a 
soit cable to about one-half the diameter of the pipe and 
two bends will further reduce the size of the cable which 
can be drawn in without injury to the insulation. 

At the terminal posts of the switchboard or distributing 
frame, the cable can be handled in the same manner as 
at the cable box terminals, that is, lacing the cable out 
and bringing this form close to the binding posts or ter- 
minals, thus doing away with all loose wiring. 

The use of a carrier for suspending the cable is neces- 
sary to prevent its weight and swing from causing wear 
and final breaking down of the insulation at the end of 
each section. An old cable, properly suspended, might 
perfectly shed all the rain falling on any section. If sus- 
pended so as to cause the moisture to drain to any one 
spot trouble may be experienced. Ferfect suspension of 
cables will not detract from the appearance of grounds and 
buildings. 

Marlin used for spinning gradually deteriorates 
lengthens, causing the cable to sag and increasing the dis- 
tance between the messenger wire and the cable. 

New cables suspended by spinning hang so close to the 
messenger that the messenger and cable practically swing 
together, causing very little wear on the marlin where it 
crosses over the messenger. As the distance between the 
messenger and cable increases, the swing of the cable in- 
creases. Although both messenger and cable swing on 
arcs of circles of a common center, the difference in mate- 


and 


rial and suspension, as well as the effect of the swing of 
the poles, will cause sufficient variation between the two 
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to cut the marlin by sawing across the messenger. The 
parting of a single strand of marlin, destroys the suspen- 
sion for the entire section, producing a dangerous and un- 
sightly condition. 

For soft cable, hooks with marlin hangers appear to be 
a good method of suspension, as the wear comes on the 
hook and that will last indefinitely. Breaks or displace- 
ments of any hanger will affect only a short section, per- 
haps three feet. The hook and marlin suspension, if prop- 
erly used, should last the full life of the cable. 

Hot water and steam pipes will cause the insulation to 
become dry and hard with the possible result of its becom- 
ing so brittle that any movement of the cable is liable to 
cause trouble. Cold water pipes frequently sweat and cause 
dampness. In addition to this, there is the objection which 
may be made to running cables close to any piping sys- 
tem, that of danger of lightning puncturing the cable by 
jumping to the piping system with resulting fire hazards. 





Using Copper Range Poles. 

It is announced the Michigan State Telephone Co. has 
closed a contract for the extension of its lines over a new 
route to Greenland, Mich., from Houghton, connecting 
at Greenland with the Ontonagon County Telephone Com- 
pany’s line to Ontonagon. This gives service to the numer- 
ous mining towns and locations reached by the Copper 
Range Railroad, over whose pole line the wires will be 
strung. 

The telephone service heretofore has extended only to 
Winona and was not modern. The new line will be cop- 
per, metallic circuit and the equipment the most modern. 

At present, in order to communicate by telephone with 
Ontonagon county points, the Copper Country gets the con- 
a circuitous route, including Nestoria and 
The new route will be more direct and 


nection via 
Bruces Crossing. 


will expedite the service greatly. 


The ‘‘Going Value’ of a Public Utlity Corporation 


Discussion of Elements Entering Into an Important Factor in Regulation of Rates of Public Service Companies by 
State Commissions—Paper Read Before Western Society of Engineers and Published 
in Proceedings of That Association 


By Frank F. Fowle 


Engineering and economics were not supposed formerly 
to have any close or intimate relation, and prior to the 
last decade the realm of engineering was popularly under- 
stood to lie within the confines of applied natural science. 
But the decade just completed has witnessed a very import- 
ant change in the early point of view, brought about almost 
entirely by the new problems which have sprung into 
existence with the rapid development of our public utilities. 

The engineer is now called upon to aid in the solution 
oi the broad question of regulating our public service cor- 
orations, and there he finds himself in contact not only 
vith the law, but that more interesting field of political 
ience or economics, and almost of necessity he must 
absorb a good deal of both. A very able attorney once 
marked that a successful engineer could never hope to 
evade the lawyers or the witness chair, and now perhaps 
we can go farther and say that sooner or later he will in- 
evitably meet the political economist, in substance if not 
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in form. 

Going value is important in both its legal and its eco- 
nomic aspects, but particularly the latter, because it is one 
form of value and is thus property as much as though it 


had physical existence. We are probably accustomed to 
think of going value primarily in connection with appraisals 
of public utilities, but in order to maintain our ideas in 
proper balance, we ought to recognize that going value 
may exist in a business of any kind, irrespective of tangible 
or physical property. However, the present interest in the 
subject centers mainly around the particular case of public 
utilities. 

It is essential at the outset to recognize that at the present 
moment there is no universally accepted view or theory of 
what constitutes or measures going value in a public utility. 
The treatment of the subject herein attempted is a review 
and discussion of the more prominent methods of determining 
going value which have come to notice from time to time, 
with particular reference to their application to public util- 
ities. 

THE DEFINITION OF VALUE. 

The subject of value has been defined and discussed at 
great length by many authorities on economics, and there- 
fore we may pass over it without extensive analysis. 

Ely states that value in the generally accepted sense is 
exchange value, or objective value, in distinction from sub- 
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jective value, which is the measure of importance attached 
to a commodity or thing by some one individual. He de- 
fines price as exchange value expressed in terms of money. 

Hadley says that whereas price is a fact, value is what 
the price reasonably ought to be, and further points out 
that while value sometimes may be used in the sense of 
utility, it ordinarily means the proper and legitimate price. 
He also states that value is essentially an ethical term, 
and therefore there may be as many theories of value as 
there are different views of business ethics. There are only 
two theories of great importance, however, the one being 
commonly known as the competitive or commercial theory 
and the other as the socialistic or cost theory. The dis- 
tinction between these two views is of vital importance in 
our later consideration of going value. 

Walker says that value is purchasing power or power 
in exchange, and he defines prices as the purchasing power 
expressed in terms of some one article—such as money, for 
example. He draws a careful distinction between value 
and utility, the latter being always present where there is 
value, but utility alone does not invariably imply value in 
the economic sense. Among other elements which com- 
prise value, he points out that cost. and time are of major 
importance. 

Summing up, we can say in the main that value is power 
in exchange and that it measures the reasonable price. 
Utility or usefulness is an ever present and most important 
element in value and without it there can be no value. But 
mere utility is of no value unless there is a desire or need 
which creates a demand. That is to say, something may 
be so common and plentiful that it has no value, although 
at the same time it may be very useful. 

Under the theory of free competition, price is regulated 
by natural economic forces; it rises with increasing demand 
and falls with increasing supply, and vice versa. This is 
the competitive or commercial theory. On the other hand 
the socialistic theory fixes the price at no more than the 
cost plus a fair profit, and applies the principle universally 
to commerce and industry. The competitive theory fails 
to operate when competition is destroyed by the creation 
of a monopoly, and then the price may be fixed at the 
pleasure of the producer unless the law provides to the 
contrary. " 

THE THEORY OF RATE REGULATION. 

The theory of rate regulation as applied to public utilities 
has been extensively discussed and we can pass over it 
rather briefly. In the beginning there was only one rec- 
ognized theory of rates, which was the older or competi- 
tive theory as propounded by accepted authorities on eco- 
nomics. Then came the rapid growth of public service enter- 
prises from comparative insignificance to industries of 
great magnitude and public importance. Along with this 
development there began to evolve a public demand for 
the correction of certain abuses, which finally assumed 
definite shape in the modern theory of rate regulation. 
Thus there came to be two fundamentally dissenting views 
on utility rates, which are well known as the value of 
service and the cost of service theories. The first springs 
from the competitive theory of prices, and is well stated 
by the early economic principle of charging-all that the 
traffic will bear. In other words, under that theory, the 
price charged for public service was based on the value 
of the service, measured by the most that it could stand. 

The second theory, whose application under modern pub- 
lic utility laws has now spread to about one-third of the 
states in the Union, springs from the principle that the 
public has an interest in a private corporation engaged in 
supplying public service. Such a corporation derives its 
right to exist and do business from the public and performs 
a service which the public may, when it so elects, perform 
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for itself. It is, therefore, in the public interest tha: th 
rates should be no more than the cost plus a fair prof 
We may observe here that this is an application © the 
socialistic theory of value, but not, however, because 0 
any universal belief in that doctrine. 

The cost of service theory, then, fixes the prices or rate; 
at the lowest point consistent with the actual cost of the 
service plus a fair profit on the reasonable cost of the 
property used. Under the earlier theory the profits were 
not limited, however, except by natural economic forces 
But when utility companies are forced to adopt the modern 
principle in rate making, they are entitled to some com. 
pensation for giving up their previous right to excessive 
or speculative profits. 

Such a return has been made, in most cases, in two forms, 
In the first place, the rates should never be less than 
sufficient to earn the fair profit, and various cases are on 
record where rates have actually been raised, in accord- 
ance with this principle; this should tend in the long run 
to make public utility securities safer and more stable, by 
establishing a sound value behind them. 

The fact that the modern principle of rate making aims 
at justice and equity in all cases, whether previous rates 
are too high or too low, is, therefore, a compensation in 
the respect that it greatly diminishes the hazards of the 
public utility business. In the next place, any utility com- 
pany which gives good service and, furthermore, extends 
its service as fast as the public may reasonably demand, 
always presuming that it observes the law in letter and 
spirit, is fairly entitled to occupy the field in 
against new-comers or competition. 

The last principle is recognized in the Wisconsin utility 
law, for instance, and various others, and is placed in effect 
by means of a device called a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity which is substantially a license to do 
business, and without which a new-comer cannot enter the 
field. 

The cost of service theory of rates raises at once several 
fundamental questions in every practical application. The 
first one is what constitutes the reasonable, legitimate in- 
vestment for serving the public, or what is the cost of the 
property of every kind which is used and useful in the 
public service. The next question is what rate of interest 
and profits composes a fair return to the owners, and still 
another is what constitutes a reasonable cost of operation 
in serving the public. These matters are fundamental, and 
of course each one raises secondary questions of consider- 
able importance. But the legitimate or necessary invest- 
ment is the primary question with which we are here con- 
cerned. 


security 


TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE VALUES. 


There is no single method which can be used invariably 
for determining the reasonable and fair cost of all the 
property of a public utility company. The most reliable 
and generally approved method is that of appraising the 
property to find the cost of reproducing it on the date of 
appraisal, or substantially on that date. This, however, is 
not always safe if the prices of materials, labor and equip- 
ment are abnormally high or low at the time, and such 
conditions must be taken into consideration. 

The book cost of the property is also important eviden: 
if it shows the construction accounts and the actual outlay 
in creating or acquiring every part of the property; it does 
not always do this, however. The amount of outstanding 
capital stock and indebtedness is further evidence whic’ 
should be carefully considered. These several methods of 
valuation apply, in general, in all cases, with the mo>-t 
weight probably given to the first or reproduction metho! 

(Continued on page 915.) 
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A Sidelight on Toll Operating—A Talk to Toll Operators 


The Business of Renting Toll Circuits With the Toll Operators Acting as Agents—How Toll Efficiency May Be 


Obtained—Efficient Operator Puts Expression Into Voice— Development of Voice 
Expression—Reprinted from Pioneer Bulletin. 


By Percy Redmond 


This month I want to talk to our toll operators about a very 
elementary matter. I want to give you all a thorough and clear 
understanding of what you are trying to do. 

The term “toll operating,” at first thought, may imply a 
rather “indefinite something” and an endeavor to accomplish 
many things, which gives a somewhat confused idea. On the 
contrary toll operating is, in reality, a very definite proposi- 
tion, and the object to be obtained can be readily seen and un- 
derstood by every girl in the service. What are we trying to 
do? What business are we in? What is the main object 
underlying the work of our hundreds of toll operators? It is 
to rent, by the minute, our circuits. This is our business, 
renting toll circuits. 

Just as in renting a house, the landlord or agent has to 
decorate and arrange the property to suit a prospective tenant, 
so our operators (our agents) must arrange and set up the 
toll circuits by establishing the connections required by our 
patrons. Understanding then that our main object is the 
renting of our toll circuits to our patrons, it naturally follows 
that a successful operator—an expert operator, an efficient 
operator—is one who does a good job of renting the circuits. 
We are successful agents (operators) if we keep our circuits 
rented. If we let them lie idle, we are failures. 

When a line operator receives a ticket, it shows her that 
somebody wants to rent our circuits. If the call is completed, 
connection established, and the parties talk, they use the toll 
circuits and pay for that use. In other words, the operator 
was successful and rented the circuits. On the other hand, if 
the ticket becomes a lost call, we have missed an opportunity 
to rent our circuits, and in this case we have been a failure 
and a very poor agent. As in the real estate business where 
the successful agents make more money than the unsuc¢essful 
agents, so in our toll operating force we can afford to pay and 
will pay our successful operators more salary than the com- 
paratively unsuccessful ones. In other words, the toll operator 
who is the best agent and who is the most successful in renting 
the circuits, that is, the one who has the most good calls and 
the fewest lost calls, is the really efficient operator and, there- 
fore, the one who will get the best salary. 

Nowadays we are all trying to be efficient, even when we 
don’t quite know what “efficient” means. Knowing the operat- 
ing rules is not efficiency; it is just the first step towards 
efficiency. Doing as the operating rules require is not efficiency, 
although that is a big step in the right direction. Efficiency 
is renting the circuits, keeping the toll lines filled up with paid 
conversations, saving lost calls, producing a maximum revenue. 


How To BE EFFICIENT. 


Efficiency is the opposite of waste. We can go back to our 
old slogan, “Cut out the waste,” or “Avoid the waste”; that 
is efficiency. Efficiency is obtained by a combination of know- 
ing the rules, doing the rules, and adding to that your own 
personal strength, your own thought, power, will and determi- 
nation. One difference between an efficient machine and an 


«ficient human being is that, while the machine can be relied 
upon to do that which it is taught and built to do, our human 
operator adds a variable quantity. In the thoughtless, mechani- 
cal operator this self does not amount to much, but in the suc- 
cessful operator who avoids waste of circuit time, who avoids 
the waste of lost calls, this self is a very prominent element. 
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Both operators may know the rules, both operators may follow 
the rules, but the successful operator is successful because she 
adds, to the rules, hersel: ; and the unsuccessful operator is un- 
successful because she does not throw herself into the work. 

In toll operating it is Jifficult to obtain figures showing the 
extent to which each operator is successful ir renting our 
circuits, but the extent to which an operator avoids losing calls 
is a fairly reliable indication of that operator’s success in mak- 
ing good calls, which is senting the circuits. When a patron 
comes to us to rent a circuit, he frequently insists on some 
conditions. For instance, he will say he wants to talk with 
some particular party at some particular town. Inasmuch as 
nearly all toll calls are made for some particular party, it stands 
to reason that it will be impossible to complete some calls un- 
less we persuade the calling party to slightly alter his order, 
because the particular party called for will not be found avail- 
able. It is in these cases particularly where the operator has an 
opportunity to display her ability in salesmanship. 


Avorp THE WASTE. 


The operating rules give standard phrases to be used when 
reporting to the calling party any difficulty in completing his 
call. These phrases have been carefully selected after years 
of experience and are believed to be the best as far as the word- 
ing is concerned. It is, of course, important that we use the 
best words, and therefore, these phrases should be memorized. 
It is vastly more important, however, that the words be clearly 
spoken. The tone of voice can be, and is, in the case of 
an efficient operator, more expressive and more powerful than 
the actual words. Take, for example, the “UD” phrase, “On 
Mr. John Doe’s call to Tulsa, Mr. Richard Roe is out and they 
do not know when he will return. Will you talk with anyone 
else?” In speaking these few words you have opportunity fora 
great amount of expression. Unfortunately, some operators 
say this phrase with absolutely no expression, which gives Mr. 
Doe the impression that the operator is going through some 
routine which is a part of the regular grind through which his 
order, with thousands of others, has unsuccessfully passed. He 
is given the impression that his call is one among many that 
cannot be completed now, but if he is lucky, and his party comes 
in, he may get to talk later on. Lack of expression on the part 
of the operator gives the patron the impression that she is in- 
different towards his call, and as a result is prone to cancel 
it at the least provocation. 

On the other hand we have some, yes, many, clever operators 
who are constantly improving and becoming more clever, more 
expert, more efficient. These efficient operators use so much 
expression in saying these same words to their customer that he 
is impressed with the work they have done and the effort 
they have made to serve him. The failure to find the party 
called for after all this effort appeals to nis sympathy, and 
further appreciating the resourcefulness of the operator in sug- 
gesting that he talk with some one else, his natural impulse is 
to reward such conscientious endeavor by allowing the operator 
to serve him with a telephone connection to somebody who is 
available at that time, or by allowing her to complete the call 
later. He does not cancel the call. 

This is only one of the many instances which arise in the 
day’s work of any toll operator, but I think it is sufficient to 
emphasize the truth of the old saying, “It is not altogether 
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A voice full 
of expression will help you very decidedly in your dealings with 


what we say, but the way we say it that counts.” 


our patrons, 

To make your voice effective it must be used in the expres- 
sion of your own thoughts, and not in a parrot-like repetition of 
When 


we supply you with standard phrases, we do not think for you; 


what someone else has said or specified to be said. 


we merely anticipate what your thought is going to be and sug- 
gest the best words for expressing your thought. So, operators 
should not look upon standard phrases as anything but their 
Adopt the standard phrase and make it your 
In asking you to do this, I can assure you that we are 


\ voice full of expression can be developed by any operator 


own expressions. 
own. 
if she will try Like everything else in operating, it is some- 
thing which any ordinary person can have at the price of a little 
There is nothing in operating that 
To develop expression in your use 


perseverance and practice. 
requires any special gift. 
of standard phrases, you should practice saying these phrases, 
making your thought, as well as your voice, follow the phrase. 
The voice is expressionless when it is not accompanied by 
thought. If you are thinking about what you are saying and are 
endeavoring to convey your thought to someone else, your voice 
will have expression. So, when you are telling “Mr. John Doe” 
about his call, think about him; and when you refer to his “call 
to Muskogee,” think of the work you have done with Muskogee 
on this call, 


ed—"at a certain time—think about your conversation with Mr. 


When you tell him “Mr. Roe is out, but is expect- 


Richard Roe’s office and the person who gave you the informa- 
tion. When you close by: asking, “Will that be satisfactory?” 
let your thoughts come back to the patron and his convenience. 
[f you will train your thoughts to so accompany your speaking, 
vour voice will have expression and your customer, through the 
tone of your voice, will feel the force of vour thoughts. 

Your thought-laden voice saying to Mr. John Doe, “Will you 
talk with anyone else?” will have a persuasive power over your 
patron, which will result in a good call instead of a cancelled 
ticket, service to the patron in place of disappointment, and 
revenue to the instead of 


company waste 
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Tri-State Technical and Social Club. 

This is a photograph of some of the members of the 
club formed by the employes of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. ‘The 
organization and plan of operation of the club were out- 
The club is steadily 
growing in popularity and its members never miss a meet- 
ing if it is possible to attend. 


lined in TELEPHONY some time ago. 


Ample quarters are provided 
by the company in its general office building, at Merriam 
Fark, St. Paul. 
and take a lively interest in the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. 


The officers of the company are members 


— 





Plucky Telephone Girl Stops Robbers. 

The vigilance of Mrs. Theodore Braemer, a pretty, young 
night telephone operator at Medaryville, Ind., prevented three 
safe-blowers from robbing the First National Bank of Me- 
daryville of $75,000 in currency one day this week, says a 
dispatch to the Chicago papers. 

As it was, the robbers escaped with $2,000 in silver. Before 
they could get into the compartment of the safe where the 
$75,000 was concealed, Mrs. Braemer had summoned the 
police by telephone. 

The men used nitroglycerin. The first explosion was unheard 
outside the bank. The second blew the telephone receiver 
off the hook 

Mrs. 
the signal. 

“Number ?” 

There 


and signaled the exchange. 


3raemer did not hear the explosion, but she cauglit 
she 


asked, sweetly. 


was no answer. 

She repeated her request, with the same lack of results 
“That’s funny,” she said to herself. “It must have fallen off 
the desk.” 

Just then she heard a muffled sound, like the faraway noise 
of an explosion. Looking out of the window she saw three 
men in front of the bank. 
called the 


coming with his deputies and fled. 


Quickly she turned to the switch- 


board and town marshal. The robbers saw him 











Members of Tri-State Technical and Soclal Club Gathered on the Steps of the General Offices, Merriam Park. 
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An Aunt’s Letter to a Switchboard Girl. 
Tue HEART OF THE SYSTEM. 
My Dear June: 

Were you ever homesick? No? Then you have not felt 
the tug of unseen hands on the heart-strings; the lure of 
visions of fireplace and hickory nuts; memories of hugs and 
holly, kisses and creamed chicken—and, more than all, the soft 
yoices of the women under sunny southern skies, that cause 
one long exiled to drop nerves and r’s as she enters the state 
of the famous Arkansas Traveller. 

No Dixieite can long resist that combination of things. So, 
from this delightful environment to which I have been led, 
as a viewpoint, I write you. 

[ was both surprised and pleased to hear that you are 
an operator in your city telephone office. Do you know that 
there is today no part on the Woman’s Station Bill so full 
of importance? Do you comprehend the reference? 

As a lake shore resident you have heard of steamers’ sta- 
tion bilis. A post for every man and every man at his post 
in a sudden emergency. 

But the emergency is always present in your work, with 
but time to change the helmet from one fair head to another. 
The switchboard work never stops, day nor night; week in 
and week out, from month to month, year after year. 

What did people do, do you think, before we had the won- 
derfaul telephone? What would they now do without it? 

Just a faint idea of that disaster may be conceived from the 
pinic that ensues if the board short circuits on a sudden. 
Did that ever occur with you? If it does happen you are to 
be forgiven an attack of hysterics! 

These incidents and accidents prove to you beyond a doubt 
that you are an important factor in your community. Your 
slender fingers manipulate vast and important industrial 
affairs—affairs, not only of your own town, but county, state 
aud adjacent territory. 

Like the tiny pebble cast into the blue waters of your own 
great lake, upon whose shores you have played since child- 
heod, which causes an endless ripple, so, a message sent by 
you may set in motion an endless chain of events, fraught 
with all kinds of results, either good or bad. 

It may speed or retard great industrial projects, whose re- 
sults may rebound to the detriment of your own community. 

Do you realize the seriousness of your work? What is 
your feeling about the privilege of wielding such power? Is 
it not inspiring to think you are intrusted with the care of 
so many important events in the lives of your subscribers dur- 
ing the hours you hold the board? 

You are doing a work which is really great—maintaining 
harmony on your part of the earth. You are the custo- 
dian of little atoms of force which control the whole of life, 
of which they are parts. 

How great the responsibility, how glorious the confidence 
bestowed upon you! 

You are the guiding power of destiny to hundreds. Let 
your aspirations be strengthened by such thoughts as these, 
and the little crosses of the day or night will have little 
weight with you. 

Be self-poised, because so many busy mothers and fathers 
learn to look to you for help. “The time, please?” means 
tlhe children may be late for school; the farm hands may be 
in before dinner is ready; or the doctor’s orders for a patient 
may be carelessly followed. 

“Ts the train on time?” fifty times in a hour, may cause the 
smile to wear off, but it may mean more than words could 
express in the length of this letter, to the hurried traveling 
man or the other forty-nine who may call. 

One office I was once associated with in a little town had 
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or send 


the operator go down stairs and across the street 
some one, if a fire alarm was turned in, to ring the fire bell. 
Then, with that responsibility, to have 200 drops fall almost 
at once! Well, the first time it happened to one girl she said 
the board went red before her eyes and her hands dropped 
to her sides. She has overcome any frights of that kind now, 
and is an important factor in the company’s assets. 

Has it ever occurred to you, June, while listening to other 
girls wishing for worthy places in the scheme of things, that 
we should rather look at it in this way? 

“Tt is my joy in life to find, 
At every turning of the road, 
The strong arm of the comrade kind, 
To help me onward with my load. 
And since I have no gold to give, 
And love alone must make amends, 
And I my life would rightly live— 
God make me worthy of my friends.” 

And, for friends read work, for is it not so? 

A subscriber who has been ill, who now has illness in his 
home, calls over your switchboard here and there, asking with 
assumed cheerfulness for work. It brings you suddenly face 
to face with the fact that you are extremely fortunate, in that 
you have your steady work for the coming winter. 

You must feel your importance and realize that it means 
much to you to “make good” for your employers. 

Sincerely, 
Your AUNT. 





Getting Ready for Emergency Duty at Night. 

There is a common saying, “In time of peace, prepare 
for war.” Telephone men can paraphrase this to make it 
read, “In time of fair weather, prepare for trouble.” 

Having this thought in mind, we arranged the follow- 
ing described circuit for an emergency. We are using a 
harmonic converter, and while ordinarily they run fine, any- 
one who uses them knows that a storm can cause grounds 
or perhaps a cross with a high voltage circuit which may 
cause the converter fuses to be blown, leaving the operator 
without ringing power. 

The regular night operator and the relief operator espe- 
cially might not know how or become confused in operating 
the switch of the emergency ringing machine and thus the 
exchange would be without ringing power. There is also 
the unlikely possibility that the transmitter or battery fuse 
might blow. In order to provide aid for the operator in 
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Emergency Telephone Arrangement at Exchange. 


cases of this nature, telephones are installed at the resi- 
dence of the wire chief or troubleman. In our exchange, 
should anything happen to the ringing power, the operator 
could not get the wire chief, so we set to work to remedy 
that condition. 

A hotel wall set, because of its compactness, was mount- 
ed on the end of the main frame. From the line binding 
posts, a pair of wires was run to a vacant position on the 
switchboard where a three-conductor cord had been placed, 
although regularly a two-conductor cord is used on a three- 
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wire line circuit. After removing tip and ring wires from 
the cord lugs, the wires from the set were soldered to the 
lugs. Then the ring wire of the cord circuit was soldered 
to the sleeve conductor of the cord. 

When the plug of this cord is inserted into the multiple, 
the line relay is pulled up, giving a clear line to the wire 
chief's house. 


Wat 
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Here we installed a magneto extension set 
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The Equipment at the Troubleman’s House. 
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terminating on a plug. From a switchboard jack the or- 
dinary trunk from a common to a local battery exchange 
was connected to the line. Thus we have a direct magneto 
line between the house and the exchange. 

As it 
is, the extension can be used any time as an ordinary ex- 


The trunk wiring could have been made simpler. 


tension set, being prepared for an emergency and for service 
at all times. 
Nottingham, Ohio. J. W. 
Found Under a Cable Clip. 
The photograph shows‘a burn on a cable where we had used 
was discovered by moisture getting in the cable. It was located 


Hepner. 








Hole Found Under Cable Clip. 


only when the metal clips were removed and replaced with 
marlin hangers. 
There was a bend about 300 feet from the burn which was 
on a 100=pair cable. E. D. Neff, Wire Chief, 
Bellaire, Ohio. Belmont Telephone Co. 





The Highest Telephone Station on Earth. 

The “Elektro-technische Anzeiger” describes what is 
stated to be the highest telephone station in the world, that 
of the meteorological observatory on the top of Monte Rosa 
(15,450 ft.). Since the station is only occupied for a short 
period in each year, the poles carrying the telephone line 
are removed at the end of each season, and are re-erected 
when required. The abnormal conditions encountered facili- 
tate rather than impede the installation and operation of the 
system, 
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Short poles are employed, and at the center of each span 
the wire touches the snow, but the latter being quite dry 
is a good insulator, hence no leakage trouble arises. Indeed, 
the final section of the line, from the Col du Lys to the 
peak, is simply laid across the snow without any other sup- 
port. To prevent breakage of the wires through glacier 
movements, the line is carried through rings on the poles 
instead of being rigidly attached to insulators. 





Is the Automobile Economical for Telephone Work? 

The method of most economically taking care of trouble 
on rural lines is one of the many problems confronting the 
telephone manager and more especially those, who like the 
writer, have a large number of farmer subscribers scattered 
over a wide territory. 

Large livery bills and troublemen’s salaries have com- 
pelled us to look for some means to reduce this expense. 
The motorcycle is suggested and looks good, but upon ac- 
tual test we found that bad weather and bad roads are a 
great hindrance. The rider is unable to carry a sufficient 
amount of supplies and parts to do much of the work re- 
quired of him and the result is that within a short time 
you have a lot of temporary and patchwork which only 
adds additional trouble and expense. 

[Epitor’s Note: This one man’s conclusions 
ing the use of the motorcycle by telephone men. On 
the other hand, scores and hundreds—not to say thousands 
—of the writer’s contemporaries have found the motor- 
cycle a thoroughly practical and necessary part of their 
equipment, and the number in use is increasing rapidly.] 

After keeping accurate account of livery hire and es- 
timating what might be possible with an automobile, our 
company decided to buy a light machine and give it a trial. 

We purchased a Ford roadster, removed the rumble seat 
and arranged space sufficient to carry all tools and supplies 
used by a troubleman in his work, also enough line ma- 
terial to repair any ordinary break. Accurate accounts 
have been kept of each trip, so we might be able to in- 
telligently compare these records with those already made 
with horses and buggies. The following is the result: 


regard- 


HorsE AND Buccy Hire. 


Memmper of sigs ited... <<... 000 cee tees eee 152 
CT a ee et ee »- $208.50 
Avetage cost per TIP... 06. cicsiomnvish aoe H 861.37 
Total witless traveled .......-.266i0600452>. a 2,301 
Nember of howrs on the road... 65 5055 a 502 
Awetane MMOS HOT ODE «oo. oi cee iegeie ccc e nc ctes 43/5 


Cost of livery, GOP Mile... oi. ced cece cee ceeset .09 


Cost of men’s time while on road, per'mile........ 04% 
Total cost of livery and time, per mile.......... 1314 
AUTOMOBILE. 

Member witles traveled ..<.....c ccc ss scndaes se oft 4,882 
ANOTERE THROES DET TOUT. . «0.0 5 65s see oc cave tes cgen 16 
Average miles per gallon gasolene.............. al 9 
Cost Of gasoleme ... 26.60.50 eco bbe teins ochre is ff 5140 
Cost of oil and grease.........iceeecer EO 14,65 
Cost of remelvs .......ccccccecesks. al Bw te 12.85 
Cost of miscellaneous supplies...........8...... 1.25 
Apportionate cost of licenses.........4.:....... 4.00 
Come Get OF GPUS WFR: ONE ..w cs seek coe cee cies 72.00 
Depreciation of machine, 3 cents per mile....... 146.46 
|. Fee re. eee Wii pelewéd a cegrceies 302.61 
Cost of running machine, per mile, from above.. 06 1/5 
Cost of men’s time on road, per mile........... 01 2/5 
Total cost of machine and time, per mile....... 07 3/5 
Saving per mile in favor of automobile......... 059 


It will be noticed that a set of tires has been charged. 
(Continued on page 914.) 
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KLAS WEMAN, one of the best: known of electrical 
engineers, was born in Sweden. After completing his en- 
gineering course he began as an apprentice in the L. M. 
Ericsson & Co. factory, in Stockholm. In 1892 he partici- 
sated as a fitter in the conversion of the Stockholm plant 
. from grounded lines to 
metallic; in 1893 he 
worked in the same ca- 
pacity in the rebuilding 
of the London ex- 
chenges of the National 
company. In a year he 
was a foreman and, in 
1895, was placed in 
charge the electro- 
phone department. The 
same year L. M. FEric- 
oson offered him a posi- 
tion as installing engi- 
neer, as which Mr. We- 
traveled extensive- 
ly in sixteen countries, 
installing, in 1896, the 
Copenhagen __ exchange, 
then the largest in the 
world. He was in the 
United States for the 
first time in 1898, in- 
vestigating underground work and common battery sys- 
then going to Russia to install Ericsson plants 
there. In 1902 he was made New York manager for the 
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man 
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Ericsson company. He is now director of the Swedish gov- 
ernment’s department of telegraphs. 


TRUMAN LEONARD BENEDICT, owner and man- 
ager of the Clarendon Telephone Co. Clarendon, Texas, when 
11 years of age, took up telegraph work with the M. K. 
& T. Ry., at Sedalia, Mo. From there he went to Mars- 
hall, Texas, in 1880, helping build the third telephone 
exchange in the state. 
He afterward went in 
the telegraph department 
of the Missouri Pacific, 
remaining with that 
company 21 years, ex- 
cepting five years when 
he was attending school 
in New York state. In 
a competitive examina- 
tion he won a life schol- 
arship in Cornell Univer- 





sity, from which he 
graduated in 1892, re- 
ceiving the degree of 
LL. B. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in St. 
Louis in 1893. Leaving 


the M. P. Ry., Mr. Bene- 
dict was appointed gen- 














eral foreman of tele- 
a graph for the Colorado 
Southern later becom- 


in. superintendent of telegraph and rebuilding the entire 
wire system. He bought the Clarendon plant in 1906 and 
rebuilt it. He is a member of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America and a charter member of the Cornell Delta Chi. 
Mr. Benedict was born in Toledo, Ohio, July 18, 1868. 
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\ Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


ARTHUR M. TAYLOR, special agent engaged in de- 
velopment work for the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., was born in Ingersol, Ontario, 
March 26, 1859. He spent most of his early days on the 
farm, being educated in the Ammon schools. He began 
the manufacture of 
acoustic telephones, at 
Niles, Mich., in 1866, 
building in this town, 
in 1894, one of the first 
Independent telephone 
exchanges in the coun- 
try. Magneto trans- 
riitters were used. He 
was associated with 
C. W. Hotchkiss, now 
president of the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph 
°o., Chicago. From 
Niles, Mr. Taylor went 
Steubenville, Ohio, 
there rebuilding the lines 
and exchanges of the 
Steubenville Telephone 
Co. Thence he went to 
he Tri-State Telephone 
Co. as superintendent of 
construction, then to the 
United States company at Cleveland. He started a factory 
at Ravena, Ohio, to make lightning arresters and terminal 
heads, sold out to the Century Telephone Construction 
Co. in 1900 and has since been with the B. G. Hubbel 
properties. He is a Mason and a M. W. A. 
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R. I. BRIGGS, manager of the Cadillac, Mich., exchange 
of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, was born 
at Bowens Mills, Mich., August 29, 1877. Leaving school 
he began working for the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
at Grand Rapids, May 1, 1895, as messenger boy, and 
worked up to clerk and, 
later, operator. Desir- 
ing to enter the tele- 
phone field, he resigned 





on September 17, 1899 
and went to work for 
the Citizens’ Telephone 
Co., of Grand Rapids, 
as collector. In 1900 
he was made_ chief 
collector, holding this 


position four years, when 
he went into the mech- 
anical end of the busi- 
ness. He worked in dif- 
ferent departments un- 
til March 5, 1911, when 
he was made manager of 
the Fremont and Neway- 
go exchanges. In that 
capacity he increased the 
development of the Fre- 
mont exchange greatly. 
November 19, 1909, Mr. Briggs was promoted to the man- 
agement of the Allegan exchange, with approximately 800 
stations, and, on January 1, 1912, to the management at 
Cadillac, where there are over 1,300 telephones connected 
in the local exchange and in the small towns adjoining 




















































The Telephone Inspector and the Troubleman 


The Continuation of a Series of Articles Begun in the Issue of September 7 — They Deal in an Elementary Manner 
With Many of the Problems Encountered in the Opera- 


tion of Small Exchanges 


By A. E. Dobbs 


On the Independence end of the line George had thrown six 
wires off their pins in order to make room for the three toll 
circuits that he wished to bring into the exchange as soon as 
possible. He pulled the six wires of the toll circuits back to 
the office pole. As he had desired to keep his town lines clear 
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Fig. 30. The Tie for Copper Wire. 


of trouble, he had pulled the wires tight and tied them into 
the insulators as he had strung them out. The only work 
remaining was to finish cross connecting them at the transpo- 
sition pins. This George and Johnston did until they arrived 
at the point outside of town where the wire stringing had 
really begun. 

“Now,” said George, “we will have to arrange a different 
plan. The first thing we will do is to go back to the exchange 
and get a couple of bicycles so that we can get over the 
ground in a hurry. I have one of my own and I know where 
I can borrow one for you. I wish that we had motorcycles.” 

Arriving at the first transposition pole beyond the town, 
they stopped and George said: “Now let us agree on our 
program. You stay here while I ride on ahead to the next 
transposition, where I will untie the wires from the cross arm. 
Those that are to be transposed at that point I will pull up 
to the insulators and cross connect. Those which are dead- 
ended there but not transposed, I will connect straight through 
with as little loss of wire as possible, so that you can have a 
loop in the wire long enough for your next transposition. 
Then I will give you the signal and you can pull your own 
transposition wires tight and finish the connecting. I forgot 
to tell you that I will pull the transposed lines on my pole both 
ways and you do the same. 

“As this is freezing weather, do not leave more than four 
inches of dip in your spans. Use both pulley blocks, so that 
you will pull both wires atthe same time. Make sure that all 
wires which may be dead-ended on the arms are loosened up. 
If the pole should be pulled back slightly, it will have a chance 
to spring back into place again. In this way we will, at the 
end of each mile, have all the wires behind us as tight as 
fiddle strings. Then all the rest of the gang will have to do 
is to tie them in when I set them at it. At the same time 
we will have those wires connected so that we can use them 
for local business, as they may not be completely tied in for 
several days yet.” 
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This plan worked so smoothly that they arrived at the cross 
roads long before quitting time. As George wanted to see 
what the other gang was doing, he went no farther that even. 
ing, as he knew it would take most of the next day to com- 
plete the connecting of the lines to Northville. 

As Mr. Risk drove out that evening, he looked thoughtiully 
at the line and when he met George and Johnston, said: 

“Well, Mr. Wilson, your plan seems to work out all right, 
I would never have thought that you could have pulled out 
wires in such long lengths and have all of them look so well, 
Why, I believe that you could lay a stick across the middle of 
those sections and touch every wire. It certainly does beat 
any work that has ever been done in our exchange.” 

“Yes, but better still, you will find the maintenance account 
very low,” replied George. “Do you think our long distance 
friends, even with their experienced climbers, could do any 
better? You will be able to use those lines tomorrow after- 
noon, so that we need not take the gang away from other 
pressing work, until they have finished what they have on 
hand. Then, with the groundmen all laid off, the four climb- 
ers can put on the rest of the insulators and tie in. After that 
they can be used to place the telephones in these farm houses.” 

“Well, George, I thought you were wrong,” spoke up the 
manager, “but now I see where you were right.” 

True to his word, George called Mr. Risk from Northville 
the following afternoon and let the two principal stockholders 
have the first conversation over the new line. As the weather 
was dry and quite cool, the lines were perfectly quiet, and 
both men were highly elated. The citizens, as soon as they 
found out the line was open and that service was to be free 
the rest of the day, kept the toll operators busy. 

The manager at Northville was so pleased that he gave the 
boys a box of cigars, and when they returned they found 
another box in the back room. 

The spur lines being finished, George detailed Tom and one 
of the other men to finish tying in the wires on the main line. 

“Use soft copper ties on the copper wire and do not scratch 
or mar the hard-drawn wire with your pliers. If you must 
set the ties with pliers, keep the outer edge of your pliers away 
from the line and do not cinch them so tight as to kink the 
wire,” he directed as they were preparing to start. “This 
sketch (Fig. 30) shows the method of tying copper wire. The 
tie wires should be of the same size as the line wire, in our 
case No. 10 B.&S., and 19 inches in length.” 

“In making the tie,’ George continued, “pass one end of 
the tie wire over the line wire and make five complete turns 

















Fig. 31. The Iron Wire Tle. 

around it. The other end of the tie is to be passed under the 
line wire and likewise given five complete turns. Tie the 
wire with iron ties and let the ends stick up, as in this draw- 
ing (Fig. 31). Then we can untie them if we have occasion 
to do so.” 
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“Tom,” he went on, “Jim is, as you know, only a ground- 
man who has learned just enough about climbing to get up a 
pole. I wish you would go up the first two or three with him 
to make sure that he understands how to do his work. Now 
| will allow you two gfif@-a half days to tie these wires. If 
you get through sooner#you can have the time; if you take 
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Fig. 32. Methods of Making House Drops from Pole. 


longer, you lose the extra time. Just one thing more I wish 
you to remember. Tie your wires on the inside of the glass, 
that is, the side next to the pole, except those on the pole 
pins which should be tied on the outside of the glass or on 
the side away from the pole. Don’t forget to do this, except 
at corners where, of course, the strain must come against the 
glass.” 

After giving these instructions to Tom, George turned 
toward Johnston and Will, saying: 

“Johnston, you and Will take the light rig and go out 
making house connections for the farm telephones. You 
will need about three coils of No. 14 iron wire, some 
weatherproof wire, a bundle of house wire, some brackets, 
insulators and knobs, a set of digging tools, etc., and some 
ground rods for the lightning arresters. Here is the list 
of materials and some sketches I have made _ showing 
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methods of connecting to the houses. Don’t place any 
knobs on the side of the arm in making house connections, 
but dead end them on the lower groove of the glass as in 
this drawing (Fig. 32). One house wire is crossed over 
the top of one insulator and the other house wire connected 
at a line insulator or circuit breaker. Of course, if you 
have a chance to spread your wires well apart after leaving 
the pole, you can take the outside wire directly from the 
second groove of the glass as shown in the other sketch of 
the same drawing. 
(To be continued.) 


New York Telephone Society Meets. 

J. A. Jamison, Jr., chairman and manager of the local 
office of the New York Telephone Co., gave an address 
before the Hudson section of the Telephone Society of 
New York at its last meeting on the growth of the society. 
In 1899 it had 121 members; today the number is over 
3,500. The society is made up of employes of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its associated com- 
panies. Various officers gave interesting reviews of the 
history of the New York Telephone Co., and its develop- 
ment. 








To Reduce European Toll Rates. 

Arrangements are being made to modify the tariff for 
telephoning between England and France. The price of 
conversation between Paris and London will be reduced 
from 8s. to 4s.; between Lyons and London the charge 
will be 6s. 2d. instead of 10s. and between Bordeaux and 
London 8s. instead of 10s. The rate for telephoning be- 
tween Marseilles and Edinburgh will remain at 12s. 6d. 
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WHY BE A “SPUG”? 


Think of it! If the brain power used every year by people racking their wits trying to think what to 
buy as Christmas gifts for friends could be conserved, enough energy would be available to build a Pan- 
ama Canal, move all the trains on American railroads and duplicate every skyscraper in the United States. 
This estimate was made by a man who dropped in at TELEPHONY’S office one day this week. He 
wore a worried look and from time to time cast a troubled eye over a written list of persons for whom he 

. felt under obligations to buy Christmas presents. No question was asked him how he arrived at this curi- 
ous deduction, for he was plainly too perturbed to furnish the details of his calculations. 

“I have it!” he finally exclaimed. “Take these three five-dollar bills and send TELEPHONY to these 
five fellows for 1913 with my compliments. They are all good telephone men, and I know they will enjoy 
the paper. Glory Hallelujah! That’s off my mind, Got a match?” 

Naturally, we agree that he made a wise selection. TELEPHONY receives many orders for subscrip- 
tions intended as Christmas or birthday gifts. Fathers and mothers give the paper to sons engaged in 
telephone work, and company officials order it sent to their employes. In the latter case the benefit is 
two-fold—the company makes its workers a suitable gift and places in their hands a weekly visitor which 
enables them to become more efficient in their daily duties. 

There is talk of organizing the Society for the Prevention of Useless Giving—the members to be known 
as “Spugs”—to minimize as much as possible the abuse of the Christmas spirit. No doubt much vexation 
of soul could be avoided by such a society, but telephone men can accomplish the same purpose by order- 
ing TELEPHONY sent to their friends, and—what is more important—do them a genuine favor by plac- 
ing a useful publication in their hands fifty-two times a year. If the Christmas spirit means anything, it 
means helpfulness and brotherly kindness. How, then, can that spirit be better manifested than by order- 
ing TELEPHONY sent to a friend who will be able to glean much useful information from its pages 
every issue. Tradition has it that out in Arizona there once flourished a weekly paper known as The 
Coyote, whose editorial -motto was “Contradict the Coyote and avoid growing old.” At this season of 
the year we venture to submit to worried gift-buyers the suggestion “When in doubt, buy him a TELEPH- 
ONY subscription.” 

To our friends in the field, who so desire, TELEPHONY announces that it will send a letter to those 
for whom they may wish to subscribe, stating that the paper is being sent them with the compliments and 
best wishes of the donor. As Kelsey would say: Moral: You need not be a “Spug”; use TELEPHONY. 
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Alfalfa Granger Enlightens Friend Napolio 


Words and Music by W. L. Capple 
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Better Keep the Grounded Lines Out of Cable. 


“We have 215 city and 30 rural and toll lines, all ground- 
ed. The last 30 lines are open wire. We wish to place 
all these lines in cable or cables underground in crossing 
the street to our new office. Will the best practice permit 
all to be placed in one cable? It has been suggested that 
we use cable with rubber covered conductors to prevent 
cross talk and trouble from lightning. Is this necessary?” 


Since your lines are all single wire with earth return, 
it will very materially increase the cross talk between 
them to lead them into the office in cable. Your toll lines 
especially should be kept out of cable and brought in open 
wire as far as possible. If you get them into the cable, it 
will cut down the transmission quite materially, and cause 
considerable trouble from cross talk. 

Do not use rubber insulated cable. The electrostatic 
capacity of rubber is much higher than dry air or paper, 
and this will give increased cross talk. Dry core, paper 
insulated, telephone cable should be used. Also, if you 
“split” the pairs (use each wire of a pair for a different line) 
there will be cross talk between the two lines thus brought 
close together. It is better to run each line metallic from 
the switchboard through the cable, grounding the mate at 
the outside end. 

Protect the cable from lightning by carbon blocks with 
broad surfaces and as thin a dielectric between them as 
necessary to protect the apparatus. Usually 0.008 inch 
is enough. 


— 


Trouble with Static Electricity. 


“We have a No. 12 toll circuit between two towns. It is 
five miles long and transposed every half mile. When we 
have a sand storm or some kind of an electrical disturb- 
ance, there is enough static electricity on that line to are to 
the ground. We can see it arcing on the main frame. We 
cannot talk over it when it is this way. There is another 
circuit, 25 miles long of No. 10 wire, on the same arms, on 
which we do not have any disturbance. The five-mile cir- 
cuit is on the north side of the lead and the trouble seems 
worse when there is a sand storm from the north. But 
why does it not interfere with its neighbor circuit? A tele- 
graph line is on the other side of the right of way.” 





Well, insulated telephone lines are the ones most bothered 
by the accumulation of static charges. It is very likely that 
the 25-mile line is not as well insulated as the short line, 
so that the charges of electricity which are brought by the 
sand particles leak away to earth without accumulating to 
any noticeable amount. But the five-mile line, being well 
insulated, accumulates the static charge until its potential 
is high enough above ground potential to are across the 
air gap in the lightning arrester. 

The remedy is to bridge an impedance coil across the 
line and ground the center. This will make a permanent 
connection to ground, so that the charges will leak off at 
once instead of accumulating. A well balanced bridging 
bell will serve. It has enough impedance not to be a 
serious leak for ringing and talking current, and has proven 
in practice to be a good remedy for static charges. In 
severe cases it might be necessary to put one on at each 
end of the line if it is very long, but your five-mile line 
should need only one coil. 





Symbols Used in Electrical Work. 
: want a list showing the signs used for resistance, 
impedance and non-inductive coils, etc. 
as to the symbol for the positive and negative terminals 
of a battery? I have been using the plus (+) sign and 


light line to designate the positive terminal and the minus 
(—-) sign and heavy line to indicate the negative terminal 





Queries on Theory and Practice 


Is there any rule. 
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It seems that there must be some cases 


of the battery. 
I would like just 


when this rule could not be carried out. 
as full a set of signs as possible.” 


The principal symbols as adopted by the National Con- 
tractors’ Association and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and copyrighted by the National Contractors’ As- 
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Standard Symbols and Conventions of the Drafting Room. 


sociation are given below. The usual symbols used in 
the drafting room to indicate various electrical and tele- 
phone apparatus are also given. The designation which 
you use for battery terminals is the one in general use. 
























DISCUSSIONS OF PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
(Continued from page 908.) 


and while they were badly worn, they made over 1,000 
We also 


miles more than credited before being replaced. 
think that the charge of 3 cents per mile for depreciation 
is larger than necessary, but we made it that, so as to be 
on the safe side. 

Beside the saving per mile which is shown, there is an- 
other item much in favor of the automobile which cannot 
be computed in dollars and cents and that is the satisfac- 
tion to the subscriber in having their trouble cleared 
promptly. Cases of trouble reported late in the afternoon 
which formerly had to be left until the next day, are now 
taken care of at once. Subscribers are quick to notice this 
and comment favorably on the service. 

The writer would be glad to hear from others and answer 
any inquiries. In conclusion will say—Yes, the automobile 
is practical and economical in telephone work. 

E. W. Lutz, Manager, 

Circleville, Ohio. The Citizens Telephone Co. 





Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben:— 

Your last letter was received yesterday and I am writing 
at once in hopes of persuading you from quitting the gang 
while “under fire.” Although you set forth a rosy picture 
of prospects in Idaho, it is very easy to read between the 
lines that the Idaho idea is only secondary. 

If you are “in bad” with the foreman, it is more than 
likely your own fault. Face the music and stick to your 
knitting. Am not surprised that your work, or rather the 
work of the gang left temporarily in your charge, has not 
passed inspection. Now is your time to gain a lot of use- 
ful information which will be of every-day use to you. Go 
over the inspector’s report carefully with the foreman and 
in future you will be on. the watch for the things that have 
brought criticism down on your shoulders. 

The inspector did not entertain a personal grudge against 
you, as you imagine. He is paid to do certain work, and 
evidently has made a thorough job of it. If you give his 
report careful attention you will be in a position to better 
inspect the work of your men as you go along. Anyway 
don’t quit because the finger of criticism is pointed at you. 

Your point about the misplaced storm guys is not well 
taken. Your instructions were to add storm guys at inter- 
vals of a certain number of poles. You say you omitted 
some in unexposed places and placed others at irregular 
intervals on account of exposure to prevailing storms. 

You see boy, that if every foreman was allowed to ex- 
ercise his judgment in such matters storm guying would 
be so varied that no record of it could be made. Many of 
us linemen believe that the topography of the line should 
be more generally considered but the engineers do not agree 
with us. Anyway it is best to follow their specifications 
and let future developments care for any necessary changes 
in their plans. 

Looking at it in another way, you ought to be more than 
pleased to have specifications to follow, the right of way 
all charted, etc. In the old days about all a foreman had to 
go by was instructions to “build a line from Geewhiz to 
Gallaliad.” The rest was up to him. He generally took 
the right of way he wanted, and if he found some one stub- 
born enough to dispute his progress, a right angle corner 

was a matter of small consequence. A great deal of money 
has been spent since that time in straightening out the 
corners, cutting off a few rods here and there, all of which 
amounted to miles in the long run. 

While I am on the subject of corners, let me say that 
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you cannot give too much attention to their construction, 

If the proper “rake” is given a corner pole and the guy; 
properly attached and anchored before the strain of the 
wires is placed upon them, your corners will stand. 4; 
near as I can make out from what you write, your wir. 
gang is generally ready for the poles before they are prop. 
erly set. 

Now about going to Idaho or anywhere else where cheap 
land and large production is offered, I want to say this 
A man with your experience and capital is no better of 
there than here. You haven’t enough money to get even 
a small piece of wild land under cultivation. If you expect 
to work and earn enough to start, it will be a number of 
years before you can devote enough time to your land to 
make it pay you anything. Your sheep and cattle are 
coming along pretty well now and will be more than 
double in value next year. 

I admit that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” You have been pretty industrious for a young fel. 
low, since you left school. Maybe a trip to Idaho will be 
good for you, but go on your own excursion, free to look 
around and come to your own conclusions. 
I’ve seen all the backwoods I care about. I guess I never 
told you about conditions in Missouri when we built 
through there. We were several miles back from the rail- 
road where most of the way the right-of-way could be 
had regardless. 

I had a big pole gang and somehow we were short of 
deadmen. I had written for a half-dozen or so and asked 
for notification by wire to a certain small station. 

I made a trip to the telegraph office the morning I ex- 
pected word and found a message, which read, 

“Six deadmen will arrive on 2:30 express 23rd.” 

I went to the post office and found a place to do a lot 
of writing, etc., and kept busy until afternoon. When 
finally I began to move about town I discovered that I was 
the object of not a little interest. At train time I joined 
the populace which was wending its way down the hill to 
the station. 

The congregation there was surprising, also the varied 
collection of vehicles. Among the latter was a dilapidated 
hearse. The train came in, the baggageman tumbled my 
deadmen to the platform and the conductor gave the “go 
ahead” signal. It was not until then that I discovered the 
cause of the suppressed excitement. Folks began to in- 
quire about the deadmen. 

It seems the telegraph operator who received the mes- 
sage, had taken it upon himself to provide suitable trans- 
portation for six deadmen, and the event of their arrival 
was noised around among the townfolks. 

I’ve got my eye on a colt that I think will be a good in- 
vestment. Maybe $40 spot cash will get him, anyway $45 
will. 

Julia has sentenced your brindle calf to the pasture. He 
nosed a setting hen off her nest and the whole setting of 
eggs was wasted. No more animals for yard pets here. 

We are in usual good health. Have been all the evening 
writing this letter. 


As for me 


Your Uncle Dick. 





Death of Ohio Telephone Manager. 

In sending in a check for renewal of her husband’s sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY, Mrs. R. G. Kell, of Holland, Ohio, 
communicates the sad news of Mr. Kell’s death on July 1, 
last. He and his seven-year-old son were killed while driving 
across the railroad tracks, in Holland. He had been manaver 
of the local exchange for about three years, having been, 
prior to that time, at Georgetown and Falmouth, Ky., and 
Indianapolis. Mr. Kell was a man of irreproachable hajits 
and was widely known and highly respected. 
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GOING VALUE OF PUBLIC UTILITY. 
(Continued from page 904.) 


It is perhaps proper to emphasize here that value and 
cost, as used in this discussion, are not always synonymous 
terms. Under the value of service theory they have the 
natural meanings attributed to them in economics, which 
of course are different; but in the cost of service theory, 
they become practically synonymous, since the whole 
theory rests on the proposition that nothing is of value 
unless it represents actual outlay or cost, and such value 
is measured by cost. 

It is now well recognized that an established going busi- 
ness costs more than the mere physical plant and this has 
led to a classification of values under the general head of 
tangible and intangible investments, as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES. 


Organization ( Promotion expense 
Licenses and permits 
Legal fees 


Land and rights of way 
Wells, intakes and suctions 





Plant Reservoirs, tanks and holders 
Distribution system 
Power plant machinery 
f Tangible Buildings and structures 
Furniture ana fixtures 
Tools and teams 
Paving 
Engineering 
Construction | Superintendence 
—— 4 Allowances Interest 
alue tingenci 
Working Contingencies 
capital 
Franchises 
Intangible {Going value 
Good will 


The intangible values, comprised of franchises, going 
value, and good will, are very difficult if not impossible 
to separate. This is particularly true where a utility com- 
pany is earning more than a reasonable return, and is not 
subject to regulation. There the margin of return above 
the reasonable amount might be capitalized and said to 
represent the entire intangible value, but it would hardly 
be possible to say how much of this value was represented 
by the franchise, or how much by going value, or again 
how much by good will. 

sefore the days of regulation, it was regarded as legiti- 
mate to earn as much as the business would bear, even 20 
per cent. or more. When a franchise gave the right to 
earn such profits for a term of years without interference, 
it undeniably possessed value, but the value did not exist 
until the business was established and going; nevertheless 
such a franchise would bring a considerable sum when 
offered for sale. 

Under modern conditions the tendency is to regard a 
franchise as a contract between the utility company and 
the public instead of a valuable gift which carries no par- 
ticular responsibilities. Under fair regulation it offers the 
opportunity to make a comparatively safe investment, but 
it also carries certain duties and obligations toward the 
public. Furthermore it is often provided that the public 
may acquire the property by condemnation proceedings, 
for the purpose of public ownership and operation. 

In such an event it is hardly conceivable that the public 
ought to buy back a privilege which was granted free of 
cost; and besides there will be no margin of value behind 
such a franchise due to earnings in excess of a fair return 
on the tangible cost or investment. However, the cost 
of service theory seems bound to recognize the actual legiti- 
mate cost or outlay for a franchise, made necessary by the 
usual course or procedure in obtaining it, but this can 
hardly be more than a nominal amount. 

For the moment we shall pass over the subject of going 
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value and consider good will. In the well known Consoli- 
dated Gas case it was held that where a monopoly exists 
there can be no element of value in good will upon which 
the company is entitled to earn interest or profits. The 
obvious reason for this is the fact that the general public 
must take the service offered, or go without; it has no 
further choice in the matter. But where competition exists, 
it appears that good will is a factor in the prosperity of each 
company. 

Probably good will is to a large extent a matter of good 
service and considerate treatment; it is difficult to con- 
ceive of buying it, as one would buy some ordinary com- 
modity. In a private business it might naturally represent 
a tangible cost, such as the entertainment of customers, 
for example, but this can hardly apply in the case of public 
service. Good will is a thing which every well-managed 
public utility desires for its own protection, and without 
which it can hardly feel that its earnings, present or future, 
are really secure; or in other words, it is more of a neces- 


sity than a virtue. 
THe NATURE OF GOING VALUE. 


It seems to be almost impossible to formulate a defini- 
tion of going value which will be universally acceptable. 
In general it has been taken to mean that element of value 
is created by an active or going business, in addition to 
the tangible investment for property and working capital. 
It exists by reason of the fact that there is a live, pro- 
ductive business, and it would cease when the business 
ceased, even though the property could retain at the same 
time a value equal to its structural cost. The differences 
of opinion arise when we-come to measure the amount 
of going value, or attempt to formulate a rule for deter- 
mining it. 

Some students of the problem have gone so far as to 
imply that going value is really inherent in the plant. 
This view of the matter is difficult to accept because it sets 
aside the question of earnings. In appraising structure 
and assigning to it a value equal to its structural cost, we 
do not create that amount of value by the simple act of 
appraisal, but we merely state our best judgment of the 
actual cost. A value equal to the structural cost can only 
be established by a volume of net earnings which equals 
the usual or current rate of interest on the cost, in invest- 
ments of similar risk and character. Actual value can only 
be established by net earnings, after meeting all operating 
charges and taxes and providing adequately for deprecia- 
tion. This value may be more or less than the structural 
cost, depending upon the volume of net earnings and the 
rate of interest which applies to the case in hand. 

It is proper to distinguish between two general classes 
of business, at this point, and deal with them separately 
hereafter. The distinction is almost self evident; one class 
comprises private business of every kind, while the other 
embraces all forms of public utilities. It seems obviously 
proper to draw this distinction, for the reason that under 
modern conditions the economic forces at work in the 
two cases are fundamentally dissimilar, as already pointed 
out. 

Generalizations on going value are so difficult that it 
seems necessary, in carrying on our analysis, to proceed by 
taking up the several methods of determining this element 
of value as they have been proposed from time to time. 

(To be continued) 





Agree on Conduit System. 

At New Castle, Pa., the city council and the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., have come to an understanding in regard to 
the occupation of the municipal conduit system by the 
telephone company. It is expected that the work of actually 
installing the cables in the conduits will begin shortly. 





















Conventions : 


From Factory and Salesroom 


National Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, February 18, 19, 20; Kansas Independent 


Telephone Association, Hutchinson, December 17, 18, 19; South Dakota Independent Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, January 8, 9; Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, Duluth, Minn., January 7, 8; 
Convention of Independent Telephone Men, Pittsburgh, Pa., January 16 


A Dainty Wire Advertisement. 
The Rome Wire Co., of Rome, N. Y., is noted for the 
excellence of its advertising matter. The company’s repu- 
tation was never better sustained than in its December cal- 





Who Wouldn’t Have Some Punch! 


endar post card, which bears the portrait of an exception- 
ally attractive young woman, in the act of serving punch. 
We venture to suggest that no man, however blasé he may 
be, would refuse punch under these circumstances. If 
the company’s judgment in the selection of its advertising 
matter reflects its judgment in the manufacture of wire, 
as it is safe to assume it does, Rome wire must be good 
stuff. 





The Ericsson Society Column. 

R. P. O.—those are his initialsk—might stand for Railway 
Post Office, or Regular Political Outcast, or a lot of other 
things, but they don’t. Oh, no. They stand for R. P. Oblin- 
ger. The Indiana telephone people think he ought to leave 
the “n” out for he’s the real and original little Obliger. But 
we forgot to introduce him to you unfortunates who never 
had the pleasure. He’s the head and shoulders of the Indiana 
Elec. Supply Co., of Indianapolis, and of course he sells 
Ericsson telephones and lots of ’em. That’s one thing in which 
he’s an Obliger. He felt that Indiana ought to have the best 
telephones she could get, so he obliged her by getting the 
Ericsson agency. 





Cleveland Officials Inspect Automanual. 
The first definite step in the preparation of a report for 
council on the proposition for a municipal telephone sys- 
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tem in Cleveland, Ohio, has been taken by Mayor Baker 
and Server Springborn, who spent some time recently 
studying the automanual telephone system in operation at 
Ashtabula, says a Cleveland paper. 

Baker and Springborn had been ordered by council to 
collect data, to have in readiness when the matter of 
municipal telephones is taken up. It probably will be the 
first municipal enterprise to be considered after the adop- 
tion of a new charter. 

“We can do very little until a charter is adopted giv- 
ing us the right to take up the telephone business,” Spring- 
born said recently. “Then we can decide whether it would 
be better to take over the existing systems or install a 
new one. 

“It was to prepare for the future we made the trip to 
Ashtabula. Already we have had some correspondence 
on the subject and have gathered information regarding 
the cost of installation and such matters.” 

Both Baker and Springborn were pleased with the Ash- 
tabula system. 

“The device used at Ashtabula has a lot of advantages,” 
Baker said. “It is a time saver because the cut-off is made 
as soon as you hang up. A man who wants to make a 
series of calls finds himself able to get through with his 
calls in rapid succession. 

“By the automatic device you cannot be disconnected 
while you are in conversation, for the telephone girl cannot 
disconnect the line. Disconnection is impossible till you 
hang up the receiver. That act disconnects the telephone 
automatically. 

“It is a more economical system, for less operators are 
necessary. All they have to do is make connections. They 
don’t have to keep tab on your conversation and see when 
you are through. They can handle about twice as many 
telephones per operator.” 





Telephone Your Christmas Greetings. 
Phoney Bill, in the character of Santa Claus, is the main 
figure on the December blotter of the Stromberg-Carlson 
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A Seasonable Makeup. 


Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y. The gentleman 
is represented with his hand over the mouthpiece of (pre- 
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sumably) a Stromberg-Carlson instrument, while he tips it 
off to whom it may concern that the way to send Christ- 
mas greetings is by telephone. His bag of gifts bears the 
familiar trade mark of the company. 


A Simple, Strong Toggle Bolt. 

The George Cutter Co., of South Bend, Ind., is putting 
out circular matter descriptive of its “toggles,” which are 
said to be adapted to a great ma:.y uses, and particularly 
to the needs of the telephone business. The illustrations 




















How the Toggle Bolt is Inserted. 


give a very clear idea of the manner in which the toggles 
) are installed and some of the uses to which they may be and 
are being put. 

The first illustration is half the actual size of a 4-in. 

















Some Uses of Cutter’s Toggles. 


toggle, here shown partly inserted in a wall, the dotted 
lines indicating the position of the bolt when finally in 
Place. The accompanying illustration describes the manner 
of its insertion. The two smaller drawings give some of 
the other applications of the Cutter toggle. : 

The company states that the Cutter toggle may be used 
with the nut or thread outside, or with the nut inside, ex- 
Posing only the slotted head of the bolt. To put it up, 
simply bore or chip a hole (%-in. is enough for the #-in. 
size, although Cutter’s toggle is said to hold firmly even 
in a 34-in. or 1-in. hole). Insert the toggle, as shown, till 
the loose bar drops; then pull back and turn the bolt (or 
Nut) until it binds the work. 


TELEPHONY 
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One point which the company emphasizes is that the 
strength does not depend upon a tiny rivet, hence, it 
claims, the smaller Cutter toggles are as strong as other 
makes of larger size. 

Full descriptions and prices wili be sent by the com- 
pany upon application. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue NorTHWESTERN Etectric Equipment Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., is distributing the Christmas issue of its house bulle- 
tin, “The Northwestern Buzzer.” The cover is appropriate to 
the season in its color scheme and the booklet is printed 
throughout on good paper, in type easily readable. The con- 
tents are a combination of timely suggestions and descriptions 
of the specialties which the company handles. Copies will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


Tue Wesco Suppty Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has come out 
with the sixth issue of the “Red Shield,” its house paper, 
which, the legend states, is “published every once in a 
while.” This issue of the “Red Shield” is embellished with 
illustrations and descriptions of many of the Wesco spe- 
cialties. It is also enlivened by some epigramatic para- 
graphs, jingles and other things in lighter vein. Send for 
a copy of it. 


THe H. W. Jouns-MANvILLE Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of C. S. Berry as manager of its Atlanta, Ga., office, lo- 
cated at 31% So. Broad street. To facilitate delivery in the 
South a stock of roofings, packings, pipe coverings and other 
J-M asbestos, magnesia and electrical products is carried at 
this address. This office also employs a force of workmen 
experienced in the application of J-M products. 


Tue Tri-State Cepar Co. of Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, says 
that in a recent issue of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 
the statement was made that it had sold out its business. This 
report is declared by the company to be wholly untrue. Fur- 
thermore, the company states it has not had any intention of 
selling out. 


Mc Roy Cray Works, Chicago, on its December blotter 
quotes this bit of philosophy: “When you glide into the smooth 
waters its a satisfying little old thought to remember that you 
were unafraid. while the typhoon raged. 


Keystone Report for November. 
The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, has issued 
its report of earnings and expenses for the month of No- 





vember and the eleven months ended November 30. The 
figures compare as below: 
Revenue Account. 
Month of November. 
1912 1911 
reer $ 105,333 $ 98,496 
Operating expenses and taxes . 50,292 49,860 
TE COONS. 6s. wavs Sods sneaks $ 55,041, $ 48,636 
Less interest charges .......... 25,258 24,970 
Be I iiccntnsedensaenncuens $. 29,783 $ 23,666 
Eleven Months Ended November 30. 
1912 1911 
I I hice oeeccusceass $1,110,949 $1,068,135 
Operating expenses and taxes.... 557,209 534,848 
TE CRIN ooo. dose ccs dscns $ 553,740 $ 533,287 
Less interest charges .......... 276,813 270,675 
ee COS id shi vb dei cesstnvcis $ 276,927 $ 262,612 





















Right to Attach Extension Sets. 

“Please cite the various decisions of commissions and 
courts which have sustained telephone companies in their 
objections to the attachment by subscribers of appliances 
of different kinds.” 


The only case of the kind that we know of is Gardner vs. 
Providence (Rhode Island) Telephone Co., 49 Atlantic, 1004. 

In that case it is held that a company is not obliged to 
permit a subscriber to use a private set of extension instru- 
ments and to allow him the use of its line unless the com- 
pany is unprepared, or has neglected to furnish approved 
appliances of that kind, or has demanded exorbitant rates. 
Then, in case of such inability or failure on the part of the 
company to furnish such approved appliances, a subscriber 
could not demand the connection of his set with the com- 
pany’s lines unless such connection would cause no detri- 
ment to the company in the demand it would make upon the 
company’s service or in safety to the company’s system, 
employes and subscribers. 

In a Chicago case it was held that a regulation of the 
company, found in its contracts with subscribers, forbid- 
ding the use in connection with its wires of any apparatus 
not furnished by it, was reasonable and binding upon the 
subscriber, even where the company’s rates for extension 
‘service were exorbitant and unreasonable and the apparatus 
installed by the subscriber first class and suitable. The 
case was entitled Beach vs. Chicago Telephone Co. and 
was decided in a trial: court, but afterwards taken to the 
Appellate Court of Illinois. The decision of the latter 
court has not reached us. See McMillan on Telephone 
Law, section 194. 


Trimming Trees in Missouri. 
“What are the laws in Missouri regarding trimming and 
cutting trees along the public highways where they inter- 
fere with the wires of a telephone system?” 





A telephone company, authorized to erect its line along 
a country highway, has the right to cut away obstructing 
branches of trees, to admit of the free passage of the wires, 
without first giving the abutting property owner an oppor- 
tunity to do so, but it will be answerable to him for any 
unnecessary, improper or excessive cutting. Wyant vs. 
Central Telephone Co., 123 Mich., 51; 81 N. W., 928; 81 A. 
S. B, 268: <7 L.. R. A., 407. 

The rule in respect to country highways, as above ex- 
pressed, is less strict than the rule as to streets, for a tree 
which would be of no value whatever in the country might 
be highly useful in the city for purposes of shade and 
ornamentation. Besides this, country highways are often 
filled with unnecessary underbrush and shrubs, such as 
would not be found in city streets, and which it would be 
an improvement to the highway to remove. But if the 
company trimmed the trees more than was absolutely nec- 
essary to give free passage for its wires, it would be liable 
for the unnecessary damage done. 

This is upon the principle that an abutting owner has 
an interest. in the soil of the highway, and as the trees are 
considered part of the soil, his interest extends to them 
also. Pierce vs. Drew, 136 Mass., 75; 49 A. R., 7. McMil- 
lan on Telephone Law, section 171. 


Adopting By-Laws. 

“The Telephone Co. organized and adopted 
by-laws something in the manner given in a book on tele- 
phone lines and how to build them, issued by a manu- 
facturing company. It was then incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois. The by-laws were not mentioned and 
have not been voted upon since incorporation. Are they 
still in force or can one person buy up as many shares 
as he wishes and be entitled to vote his stock or one vote 
for every share he buys, which was forbidden by the by- 
laws? The by-laws provided that no man could own more 
than two shares of stock.” 





If your by-laws were not voted upon subsequent to in- 
corporation, they are not in force and have no binding 
effect upon the company. The by-laws must always be 
adopted at a regularly called meeting of the body in whom 


Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A.H. McMillan 
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the power to enact by-laws vests. To render the adoption 
valid, there must be present a quorum, which, unless other. 
wise provided, is a majority of the stock of such body~ 
McMillan on Telephone Law, section 30. 


Railroad Right of Way and Eminent Domain. 


A telegraph company may condemn a right of way along 
the right of way of a railroad company when a proposed 
line of telegraph will be so constructed as to produce no 
material interference with the railroad company’s free exer- 
cise of its franchise or with the actual operation of the 
railroad. It is not a pre-requisite to such right of con- 
demnation that the telegraph company first file with the 
railroad commission of the state its consent that the com. 
mission shall have jurisdiction over it for the purpose of 
regulating tolls on messages arising and ending within the 
state. 

The telegraph company must make it appear that it is 
necessary to occupy both sides of the track and that the 
railroad company’s operation of its trains will not be ma- 
terially interfered with. Where it appears the demands 
of modern railroad companies are such that the telegraph 
system is a necessary auxiliary to its safe and proper op- 
eration; that the present telegraph service is provided for 
the railroad company by an existing line of telegraph, by 
virtue of a contract between the railroad company and the 
telegraph company, which contract is about to terminate; 
that the existing lines are located on an advantageous 
portion of the right of way and that the railroad company, 
in order to obtain a necessary telegraph service, intends 
and proposes in good faith to construct a line of its own on 
the location of the old telegraph line, relatively to the tele- 
graph company proposing to condemn a right of way; the 
railroad company has a preferential selection of the route. 
Under such circumstances, a telegraph company will be en- 
joined from condemning the route which has been selected 
in good faith by the railroad company. 

The railroad company cannot defeat the exercise of the 
right to eminent domain by the telegraph company by the 
construction and maintenance of a line on both sides of its 
track, when the line on one side of its track is ample to 
furnish it with necessary telegraph service. A telegraph 
company will not be permitted to condemn the right of 
way of a railroad company for the’ construction and main- 
tenance of its line in such a manner as to materially inter- 
fere with the railroad company in the operation of its trains 
and in the transportation of its passengers and goods. 

Where a telegraph company in its notice of condemna- 
tion seeks only to occupy a railroad company’s right of 
way for the purpose of constructing and maintaining a 
telegraph line, the possibility of stringing telephone wires 
for the use of the telephone company is no objection to the 
right to condemn. When the telegraph company attempts 
to impose an additional servitude, the railroad company 
has its remedy against such act. A telegraph company canr- 
not construct a line of telegraph over the land of the state 
without permission of the state. The lessee of the state’s 
road has only a usufructuary interest therein and this can- 
not be condemned by a telegraph company without the 
state being made a party, and except upon due compensa- 
tion. 

The above rules for the condemnation of a right of way 
over the right of way of a railway company were laid down 
by the Supreme Court of Georgia and apply to telephone 
companies as well as telegraph companies.—Western & 
Atlantic Railroad Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
75 Southeastern 471 








: Jurisdiction in Injunction Case. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. sued for 
preliminary injunction to restrain the enforcement of an 
ordinance of the city of Memphis, Tenn., fixing the rates to 
be charged by the telephone company. Doubting his au- 
thority to hear the application alone, the United States 
district judge called in another district judge and a circuit 
judge to sit with him. The court decided that the applica- 
tion could be heard before one judge alone. Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. City of Memphis, et al. 
198 Federal Reporter, 955. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statement as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personals. 
W. C. CALDWELL has succeeded J. J. Kinney as manager of 
the Southwestern Telephone Co., at Smithville, Texas. 
Harry Ditcu has resigned his position as manager of the 
Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Mor- 


| rison, Ill 


O. M. Anevick has resigned his position as local manager of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., at Washburn. E. E. Gibbons, of 
Eau Claire, will be his successor. 

L. T. Hattoway has resigned his position as manager of the 
Central Telephone Co., at Greeley, Neb., and is succeeded by 
H. H. Herndon, McCool Junction. 

E. J. HotrHan, formerly manager of the Michigan State Tel- 
ephone Co., at Manistee, has been transferred to Petoskey. 
John Clifford will take Mr. Holihan’s place in Manistee. 

Wma. H. Turner, of Adams, Neb., has been chosen local man- 
ager of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to succeed 
E. E. Michael, who recently resigned to go into business in 
Brainerd, Minn. 


W. K. BoarpMAN, division commercial superintendent at : 


Knoxville, Tenn., has been advanced to the position of division 
superintendent for the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in Tennessee. His headquarters are at Nashville. 


T. Gray Gentry has succeeded J. R. Porter as district man- 
ager for the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Mr. Porter has been transferred to Knoxville, 
where he will take the position of division superintendent. 


Obituary. 


Henry Cray StronG, of 1950 Francisco avenue, Chicago, 
died at his home in that city on December 4. Mr. Strong was 
long and widely known in the telephone field, more particu- 
larly as a claimant for the honor of having discovered and 
patented the principles now applied in the manufacture of the 
modern commercial telephone receiver. This claim and the 
patent (No. 235,658, issued December 21, 1880), were made 
the basis of a suit, filed in 1901, for $50,000,000 against the 

















Henry Clay Strong. 


American Bell Telephone Co., by the Atlantic & Western Tele- 
Phone Co. Mr. Strong, it was clearly shown, had experimented 
and discussed freely the possibilities of accomplishing the 
transmission of speech over a wire, as far back as 1857. 

lie was a veteran of the Civil War, having enlisted in 1863 
and served three years. He was born in Albany, N. Y., De- 
cember 27, 1833. He had lived in Chicago for over 40 years. 
Mr. Strong is survived by one daughter, Mrs. E. H. Allen, and 
_ grandchild, Hazel Allen. The interment was in Milwau- 
reC 
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Ler SWANSON, secretary and treasurer of the General Insu- 
late & Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently at his home. 

CHARLES BouRSEUL, whose name figured largely in the con- 
troversies some years ago as to who was the actual inventor of 
the telephone, died recently in France, agd 83. Although Mr. 
Bourseul never actually constructed a speaking telephone, there 
is conceded to be no doubt that he conceived an idea of the 
principle which was applied by Bell and Edison in their inven- 
tions. In the Illustration of Paris, August 26, 1854, he pub- 
lished an article in which he suggested that a flexible plate 
might be made to vibrate by the voice and to open and close 
the circuit of an electromagnet at the other end of the line, 
which would cause a plate to vibrate in a similar manner. 


New Companies. 


RIVERDALE, CAL.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Riverdale & Lanare Telephone Co. with a capital stock 
of $700. The incorporators are: Alan Milnes, A. J. VanCleef, 
Riverdale, and L. A. Nares, Fresno. 

GEORGETOWN, Det.—A telephone line is to be built between 
Laurel and Bethel to be known as the Bethel Woodrow Wil- 
son Rural Telephone line, with Samuel J. Furniss as agent. 


SHasBBonaA, Itt.—The Inter-Township Telephone Co. has been 
chartered with $5,000 capital stock. The incorporators are C. 
H. Wilkinson, E. J. Brewer, and C. H. Schermerhorn. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—The DeKalb Mutual Telephone Co. is 
being organized with $50,000 capital stock. 

GLascow, Ky.—The Glascow Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been formed with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are: T. P. Dickinson, W. B. Smith and H. P. 
Myers. 

Sotway, Minn.—The Solway Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized with the following directors: H. P. Dunning, E. B. 
Lindall, M. Wold, H. C. Ellis, John Lindall, G. Johnson, A. 
Johnson, John Erickson, John Thoren, Andrew Larson, L. An- 
derson, L. D. Johnson, Nels J. Saltness and Joseph Lindall. 
The officers are: Andrew Larson, president; John Thoren, 
secretary; and H. P. Dunning, treasurer. 


VIRGINIA, Minn.—The Range Telephone Co. has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with $300,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are: C. E. Hendrick, A. C. Osborn, P. R. Vail, H. O. 
Johnson, Mark Elliott, Adelbert Trottier, C. H. Rogers, W. B. 
Shaver, Andrew Grande, all of Virginia; Thomas Flannigan 
of Gilbert; J. S. Lutes and F. S. Colvin of Biwabik; George W. 
Robinson, vice president and treasurer of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Co.; A. J. McCulloch, general manager of the Zenith 
Telephone Co., and J. C. Crowley, manager of the People’s 
Telephone Co., and district superintendent of the Tri-State 
Telephone Co. The company proposes to have exchanges in 
all the range towns and to establish local and long-distance 
service. 

Worpven, Mont.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Farmers Telephone Co. with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Lawson, Mo.—The Lawson Telephone Co. has held its an- 
nual meeting and elected officers as follows: Perry Lebold, 
president; B. D. Albright, secretary and treasurer. The com- 
pany will begin the erection of a new line east of Lawson. 


Bunceton, Mo.—The Bunceton Independent Telephone Co. 
has been chartered with $5,000 capital stock. The incorpo- 
rators are: James Thompson, J. G. Powers, E. P. Harned, O. 
N. Dille and S. H. Graves. 

CLEvELAND, O.—The Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Cleveland has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by W. E. Hawley, J. W. Larish, L. B. Stanley, John 
B. Chapman and N. I. Phelps. This is a subsidiary of the Met- 
ropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co. of New York, which is 
building a 16-wire line between New York and Chicago. The 
local company has applied to the City Council for a franchise 
and has established offices in the New England building, 
Cleveland. W. E. Hawley and W. G. Cline are in charge. 


GraANp VALLEY, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Warren County Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
capital stock is $5,000. 


ManveL, TEx.—The Suburban Gardens Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: T. E. Scott, W. B. Scott and W. R. Allison. 
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Construction. 


GARDEN GrovE, CaL.—The Home Telephone Co., is making 
preparations to install a system in this city. 

Pomona, Cat.—The Home Telephone Co. is preparing to 
issue bonds to the amount of $200,000. The proceeds are 
to be used largely for extensions and betterments to its serv- 
ice in Pomona Valley. It has exchanges at Claremont, Lords- 
burg, Chino and San Dimas. 

PiymouTtH, I1rr.—The Plymouth & Colchester Telephone 
Companies are making preparations to build another commer- 
cial line. 

PIKEVILLE, Ky.—The Citizens Telephone Co. will begin at 
once the construction of lines from Shelby Station to Dorton 
and Shelby Gap, and from Yeager to Robinson Creek and 
Wales. The company has been recently reorganized, with $8,000 
capital. 

Wuitessurc, Ky.—The Citizens Telephone Co., recently or- 
ganized, will construct lines from Whitesburg via King’s Creek 
to Line Fork, and from Whitesburg via Colson to Pine Top. 
The capital stock has-been increased from $2,000 to $4,000. 
James Combs is manager. 

DEERWooD, Minn.—The Aitkin-Deerwood Telephone Co. will 
shortly make some extensive improvements. 

CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.—The Tri-State Telephone Co. is rebuild- 
ing all its lines in the Connellsville vicinity, and several thou- 
sand dollars will be spent in improvements. 

Biue Eartu, Minn.—The Blue Earth Valley Telephone 
Co. will entirely rebuild its local lines. 

Jortin, Mo.—The Home Telephone Co. will build a new ex- 
change here. 

BELVIDERE, N. J.—The Patrons’ Telephone Co. plans for 
the construction of a line between Johnsonsburg and Marks- 
boro, touching other points in Frelinghuysen township. The 
company has commenced work on a line from Belvidere to 
Sarepta. 

Elections. 


Ausurn, Ky.—The Auburn Home Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting and elected the following directors: B. D. Wil- 
liams, A. McCarley, Dr. W. R. Burr, W. H. McKenzie and 
P. B. Elliott. The officers are: B. D. Williams, president; 
A. McCarley, vice-president; and W. H. McKenzie, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Leepy, OKLA.—The Leedy Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
chartered with $3,000 capital stock. The officers are: W. S. 
Fred, president; C. H. Lathrop, secretary; and H. E. Ishmael, 
treasurer. 


Financial. 


FREEPORT, ILt.—The Stephenson County Telephone Co. has 
increased the capital stock from $150,000 to $450,000. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—The Pleasant Ridge Telephone Co. has 
filed amendments to its articles of incorporation. The capital 
stock is increased from $5,000 to $15,000. E. W. Green is pres- 
ident, and W. B. Riggs is treasurer of the company. 

Ausurn, Ky.—The Auburn Home Telephone Co. has paid a 
10 per cent. dividend, and has set aside 18% per cent. for main- 
tenance and surplus. 

Lexincton, Ky.—The directors of the Fayette Telephone 
Co., with which the local lines of the East Tennessee Telephone 
Co. have been merged, will have a meeting to consider a pro- 
posal to increase the capital stock from $400,000 to $800,000. 

FREMONT, Oun10.—The Fremont Home Telephone Co. has re- 
ceived permission from the state utilities commission to issue 
an additional $25,000 stock. This money will be used in making 
improvements on the plant. 

Detta, Oun10.—The Cass County Home Telephone Co. has 
filed an amendment to its charter and increased its capital 
from $150,000 to $200,000. C. L. Fowle is president. 


Franchise. 


Detanp, Itt.—W. F. Lodge, manager of the Piatt County 
Telephone Co., has secured a twenty year franchise. 

PapucaH, Ky.—The Paducah Home Telephone Co. has ob- 
tained a franchise to construct a telephone system in this city. 
A long distance line from Paducah to Cairo through Wick- 
liffe will also be built. 


Underground. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—An agreement has been reached between 
the city and the parties interested by which all electric wires, 
in-luding telephone wires, will be laid underground. 
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Cotorapo Sprincs, Coto.—The Mountain States Telephon 
& Telegraph Co. will place many principal lines underground 

Dawson, Ga.—The cooperative Telephone & Telegraph (, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are: J. M. Bell, C. D. Cocke, J. E. Morris, j 
D. Ell and R. R. Marlin. The new company will serve Cuth. 
bert, Fort Gaines, Blakely, Edison and other towns in thet 
territory. 

Ra.eicH, N. C—The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. are planning to change all of the company’s wires to wp. 
derground cable in the business district. 

RouLeETTE, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Roulette Telephone Co. with $5,000 capital stock. 

KNoxvILLE, TENN.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has excavations in progress for the placing of its wire 
underground. 

































































Miscellaneous. 

CApWELL, Ga.—C. R. Sikes has sold the exchanges at Dex. 
ter, Rentz, and Caldwell, Ga., and purchased an exchange a 
Glennville. 

Otney, I1t.—The Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
incorporators are: E. E. Gregg, H. H. Kile and H. 
Knipe. 

SHABBONA, ILtL.—The Inter Township Telephone Co. has 
been formed with a capital stock of $500,000, to connect Lee, 
Shabbona, Waterman and Hinckley. The incorporators are: 
C. H. Wilkinson, E. J. Brewer and Charles Schermerhorn. 

_ AtLantic, Ia—The Musson Bros. Telephone Co. has sold 

its toll lines to the Iowa Telephone Co. 

CincinnatTI, Ia.—The Cincinnati Farmers & Merchants’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., has purchased the interests of the Sey- 
mour Telephone Co. here. 

_ Perry, Iowa.—The Hawkeye Telephone Co. has decided to 
install a complete new local system, to cost from $20,000 to $25, 
000. The central energy system will be used. 

SHENANDOAH, IowA.—The Iowa Telephone Co. has purchased 
the toll lines of the Independent Mutual Telephone Co. here. 

Lex1ncTon, Ky.—The City Council of Lexington has granted 
the Fayette Home Telephone Co. permission to take over the 
property of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Lexington. 

OwINGSVILLE, Ky.—Allen H. Points, cashier of the Salt Lick 
Deposit Bank, of this county, has just closed a deal with the 
Salt Lick & Yale Telephone Co. by which he bought the tele- 
phone line of this company, together with its franchise. The 
line runs from Owingsville to Salt Lick, Farmers, Yale and 
Olympian Springs. 

Battrmore, Mp.—The Riverton & Delmar Telephone Co. has 
been permitted to dispose of its property to the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Co. The transfer includes all the property, equip- 
ment and franchises. 

Witmar, Minn.—The Minnesota Central Telephone Co. has 
been sold to the Northwestern Telephone Ex. Co. 

GrEAT Fatits, Mont.—The Northern Montana Telephone 
Co., has been sold to the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

DELAWARE, Ou10.—The Citizens’ Telephone Co. has been 
granted authorization by the Public Service Commission to 
purchase the property of the Central Union Telephone Co, 
at Delaware, including the exchange at Raduor. 

Somerset, Pa.—A new direct line will be constructed from 
Hooversville through Stoylestown to Boswell by the Somerset 
Telephone Co. 

Aransas Pass, TEx.—John Hutto has sold the Aransas Pass 
telephone exchange recently to Mr. Covington, of Sabinal. 

Austin, Tex.—The office of the United States Telephone 
Co. at Stonewall was destroyed by fire recently. 


Butiarp, Tex.—The exchange of the Gulf State Telephone 
Co. has been destroyed by fire. 

Corsicana, TEx.—J. H. Galbreath, of Corsicana, and J. A. 
Fox, of Hereford, have bought the Independent telephone ex- 
change here and at Taylor, Kerens, Chandler, Winona, Big 
Sandy and Hawkins, and the long distance line from here to 
Pritchett, Upshur county. The price paid was $82,000. 

Marra, TEx.—J. A. Russell, of Dallas, has closed the deal 
for the purchase of the local telephone exchange. Mr. Rus- 
sell will spend $10,000 in remodeling and making the improve- 
ments. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—The West Virginia Western Tele- 
phone Co. is making arrangements for the installation o: 4 
metallic circuit over Sistersville. 


